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WhyourSnugpak 
sleeping bags are unique 


1. World wide seller. 2. Breathable liners. No sweat. 3. Filling like down. 



Our filling, developed in Switzerland 
and unique to Snugpak, is soft like 
down and belies its man-made origin. 
But it is non-allergenic and can keep 
you warm even when wet. 

We call it 'Softie'. 


We've been making Europe's top¬ 
selling, synthetic sleeping bags for 
over 20 years. We sell more bags than 
the entire sales of all sleeping bags 
in Australia. So there must be 
something we're doing that's right. 


We use world-renowned Pertex™ 
breathable liners. All other synthetic bags 
sold in Australia are lined with ordinary non- 
breathable fabrics. Result? Sweat can't 
escape and you end up in a damp bag! 


4. Yes, you can wash it! 

But unlike down, you can even 
machine wash it. And 
exposing the inside, darker, 
heat-absorbing fabric to the 
sun dries a wet bag in a 
matter of minutes. 


5. Light weight. Packs small. 

The Snugpak 'Merlin Softie 3' 
weighs approx 800g, packs 
down to the size of a football 
and, unless you're a very cold sleeper, 
can keep you snug and warm 
at close to 0°C. 


6. No heat loss. 

Other sleeping bags have to be 
quilted in order to keep the fill in 
place. Quilting or stitching 
squashes the fill, creates cold 
spots and reduces the bag's 
thermal performance. 
Snugpak's unique 'profiled' fill is 
stable and does not need 
quilting to keep it in place. 


MADE IN 

iK Snugpak 


7. Space-age barrier. 

Snugpak's 'Merlin Softie 3' bag 
has a breathable 'ReflectaTherm' 
barrier (derived from 


aerospace 
technology) which 
reflects 15% more 
body heat back into 
the bag without any 
noticeable weight 
increase. 


sleeping bags 


8. Other quality features. 

The best anti-snag YKK zip system. Zip baffle 
to prevent heat loss along zip area. Liner 
fastening tabs. Choice of left- or right-hand 
zips enables two bags to form a double. 
Generous 150 cm chest and 220 cm length. 


9. Made in UK. 

Let's not kid anyone. Snugpak bags use only 
the best materials to produce the best 
thermal performance bags for serious 
outdoor adventurers. You cannot compare 
cheap Asian-produced bags with the UK- 
made Snugpak range. 


10. Bags for -50°C! 

If your travels take you to 
temperatures colder than those 
found in Australia, Snugpak 
have bags to keep you warm 
even at an extreme -50°C! 


11. Large selection. 

The best-selling model for average Australian 
outdoors temperatures is 'Merlin Softie 3' 
priced well under $400. But if you require a 
warmer bag, there are 10 other Snugpak 
models available in Australia. 


12. Ideal for travel. 

Snugpak bags come with stuff bags and 
compression straps, so when travelling 
you can compress the bag by 
about one-third, thus saving 
valuable packing space. 


13. Our motto. 

Working with the best people 
and the best materials 
to produce the best products. 


Available from leading outdoors adventure shops that believe in new technology. 

For your nearest stockist and a free illustrated catalogue contact the Australian distributors, Macson Trading 
Company Pty Ltd. Tel (03) 9489 9766. Fax (03) 9481 5368. Email; info@macson.com.au vvvvw.macson.com.au 


Beware of cheaper imitations made from non-breathable fabrics! 
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ZIPKA 


The Zipka is the little sister of the Tikka. A roll-up strap system 
replaces the elasticated headband, making it even more compact and 
lightweight than the Tikka. The Zipka can be carried on the head, the 
wrist or the ankle. 64 gm (Including batteries)! 


TIKKA 

TIKKA, a new generation in headlamp design. LED technology, half the 
weight and bulk of any conventional headlamp on the market. Broad, 
bright, white beam has incredible 150 hours of burn time. “So tiny, you 
can’t afford to leave home without it.” 70 gm (including batteries)! 


MICRO 

MICRO, small and lightweight with a directable and focusable beam. 
The MICRO is a great, economical lamp for around the campsite, car, 
or portaledge. 100 gm. 


ZOOM 

ZOOM, great for night travel, perfectly 
balanced with a directable and focusable 
beam via Petzl’s patented rotating bezel. 
Our all-time best seller. 170 gm. 

ZOOM ZORA 

ZOOM Zora is a new version of the 
Zoom, with a 6-volt power supply for a 
longer burn time. 185 gm. 


Z5 

CL 

C/) 


free 


ZOOM ZORA BELT 

A long-lasting light, with an extension 
lead and battery pack which can be 
attached to your belt, reducing the weight 
on your head. 215 gm. 



DUO ^ 

Double light sources for flexibility, with one 
standard bulb for economical use, one halogen for 
route finding. Water resistant and ideal for wet- 
weather sports, or professional use. 200 gm. 


PETZL 

Distributed by Spelean P/L. Call 1 800 634 853 for your nearest 
stockist, http://www.spelean.com.au http://www.petzl.com 






Editorial 


Surveying the surveys 

What do you think? 


The long-standing Wild Gear Surveys, 

published in all 87 issues, are popular with 
many readers—with many, but not with all. 
Some readers believe that Wild surveys must 
somehow be influenced by the insidious 
power of advertising, no matter what we 
have done to allay such concerns. At the 
other extreme are readers irritated because 
Wild surveys don't tell them what they should 
buy. Then there are the manufacturers, dis¬ 
tributors and retailers whose products are 
surveyed; all of whom are actual or potential 
Wild advertisers. Of course, many understand 
the importance of editorial independence and 
integrity in attracting, and holding, readers— 
their market—but some consider that Wild 
surveys should be 'a service to the industry'. 
Only a minority hold this view; however, 
others have expressed concerns. The 'bullet' 
ratings awarded to various aspects of the 
products surveyed are the most contentious 
subject. We have been criticised about their 
fairness, accuracy and reliability and, con¬ 
sequently, are subjected to pressure to dis¬ 
continue them. (We did this for a while some 
years ago but because of strong reader out¬ 
rage we were obliged to reinstate them!) 
Some industry figures have complained about 
factual accuracy in surveys. (The extent of 
this matter can be gauged from the 'Correc¬ 
tions and amplifications' box in Wild Info as 
we publish all corrections notified to us. We 
should point out that manufacturers' speci¬ 
fications are sent to them for verification 
before we publish them.) Dissatisfaction is 
also expressed by those businesses in the 
outdoors industry whose products are not 
included in surveys—because they have not 
been sufficiently widely available. These busi¬ 
nesses are frustrated because they haven't 
the distribution necessary for inclusion, but 
see Wild surveys as an important means to 
achieving enough reader interest in their 
products to encourage retailers to stock 
them. Catch 22. (We have excluded such 
products partly to keep surveys to a man¬ 
ageable size and partly in response to reader 
complaints when we survey products that 
they have difficulty obtaining.) Other busi¬ 
nesses have expressed irritation at not being 
included because they were overlooked, 
apparently due to their products not being 
sufficiently widely available to be noticed 
by surveyors or referees in outdoors shops 
and our failure to detect the omission. One 
solution would be for all businesses wishing 
to have their products considered for in¬ 
clusion in surveys to advise Wild editorial 
staff of this. 

A suggestion we frequently receive is that 
survey findings—particularly the bullet rat¬ 


ings—be based on the results of 'scientific' 
testing and that surveys be conducted by 
teams of reviewers and referees. This sounds 
reasonable until you consider the practical 
realities. First, all 'objective' testing entails 
subjective choices in determining what will be 
tested; how; and by whom. Secondly, 'ob¬ 
jective' tests don't give the full picture of how 
a product will perform in 'the real world' 
now, let alone in, say, one or five years' time: 
the fabric in a rain jacket can be tested for 
waterproofness but the effectiveness of a 
jacket in keeping the wearer dry also de¬ 
pends on the producfs design, its con¬ 
struction, and the conditions under which it 
is used, such as underneath a heavy ruck¬ 
sack or in thick scrub. Then there are ques¬ 
tions about how well laboratory tests for, 
say, abrasion resistance indicate wear in the 
bush due to puncturing, snagging, tearing 
and stress on seams. Thirdly comes the 
question of cost. 'Scientific' and meaningful 
testing is beyond the means not only of 
Wild, but of the Australian outdoors in¬ 
dustry in general and to the best of our 
knowledge no such testing is regularly car¬ 
ried out by an outdoors magazine any¬ 
where in the world. Similarly, field testing is 
beyond the means of Australia's outdoors 
industry. Finally, the time needed for labor¬ 
atory testing of all products to be surveyed 
is beyond what would be available to en¬ 
able us to publish one survey (let alone 
two) every season as Wild has done for some 
years. 

Given the above limitations and difficulties 
we have concluded that, despite inevitable 
imperfections, the form of survey we have 
adopted—conducted by suitably experienced, 
informed and independent people—strikes 
the best balance between 'science' and 'the 
real world' and is of most value. (See ‘Wild 
Gear Surveys: What they are and what 
they're not' on page 63.) 

While they have been part of the 
magazine since its foundation 22 years ago, 
like everything else in Wild, Gear Surveys 
have been subject to constant review and 
have evolved accordingly. Among significant 
changes were the introduction of referees 
and of the 'Buy right' box some years ago. 
At present Gear Surveys are undergoing their 
most thorough review ever. You will notice 
some changes in this issue: the (re)introduc- 
tion of an explanation in each survey of what 
surveys are and are not (mentioned above); 
we include each manufacturer's Web ad¬ 
dress so readers can also check manufac¬ 
turer specifications themselves and obtain 
more comprehensive and detailed informa¬ 
tion 'straight from the horse's mouth'; and 


surveyors explain in more detail the basis 
on which their subjective ratings are deter¬ 
mined. 

Further—and possibly more far-reaching- 
changes are planned. There is, for example, 
the vexed question of what brands should 
be included in surveys. Only those that are 
'widely available' or (keeping in mind space 
limitations) should we cast a wider net (and 
possibly include an 'availability' column in 
survey tables)? In recent issues we have 
sought to compromise by mentioning 'other 
brands' (with contact details)—some of them 
extremely good—in the text accompanying 
survey tables. 

This Editorial is a key part of the review 
process. Its purpose is to air the questions 
and to invite input from all interested parties 
—readers, manufacturers, advertisers and 
surveyors. What do you think of Wild Gear 
Surveys? What are your views on the key 
point of editorial independence and survey 
integrity? What changes, if any, would you 
like to see? 

The Wild 

Environmentalist of 
the Year Award 

It is always a pleasure and a privilege to be 
able to give credit to those who have made 
it their life work tirelessly and fearlessly to 
fight for the preservation of wilderness. This 
is particularly the case when we can an¬ 
nounce the winner of the prestigious $ 1000 
Wild Environmentalist of the Year Award. If 
that person is a long-standing contributor to 
environmental education through the pages 
of Wild itself, and a Wild Special Adviser, 
that pleasure and privilege is greatest of all. 
Past winners have included such environ¬ 
mental luminaries as |ill Redwood, Doug 
Humann, Bob Burton, Alec Marr and Viiginia 
Young. This year's winner, Geoff Law, meets 
the above criteria and his name sits well 
among those mentioned. Well known to 
Wild readers for his informed Green Pages 
reports over many years, Geoff has also 
contributed more substantial articles, not 
only on environmental issues, but also about 
his own imaginative wilderness experiences 
both in Australia and further afield. Geoff is 
known for his outstanding work in pro¬ 
tecting Tasmania's wild places that are of 
such importance to Wild readers and is a 
key member of Greens Senator Bob Brown's 
staff. In announcing this award we offer 
Geoff our warmest congratulations and 
thanks for a job well done. O 

Chris Baxter 
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Clothing 


• Rustralian made 

• Comfortable and coo! 

• Lightweight 

• Extremeiy quick 
drying 

•Miidew, odourand 
soii resistant 

• Tough and resiiient 
•Sun protective to 

50 + 

Chosen by the 
Rustraiian Rrmy, 

Rostra Ha's ieading 
mining companies 
and the Rustraiian 
Fig Fishing Team 

Rva!table in men’s and 
aiamen’s sizes from leading 
specialist outdoors stores. 


Professional qualifications 




will recognise your 
current skills as 
credits towards your 
(jualification (RPL) and 
assist you to gain any 
additional skills that 
you might need to 
Iwcome qualified. We train 
Outdoor Leaders to the 
latest National Standard. 
Get qualified in Abseiling, 
Rockclimbing, Canoeing, 
Kayaking, Bushwalking, 
Navigation, Mountain Biking & 
Ropes Courses. Plus electives in 
ATSIC, Remote Operations, 4WD & 
Craft, Instructional skills and 
nture-based counselling, 
benefit from our fiexiWe delivery 
and distance education strategies. 
Call Worthwild on (07) 3833 4330 
or 0413157 358 or email: 


^WEAR|j^ 


on Bathurst Harbour 
and Port Davey 
World Heritage Area 
Southwest Tasmania. 


www.roaring40skayaking.com.au 
email: rfok@ozemail.com.au 

telephone: _ 1800 653 712 






Andrew Cox, Geoff Law, 
Roger Lembit, David Noble 


sassas?- 

new and old addresses to avoid lost or delayed 
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CAN YOU DO IT 
FOR 48 HOURS? 


Oxfam Trailwalker 

lOOkms I Teams of 4 | 48 hours 


"Trailwalker is the greatest race on the face ^ mjji^ % Ww" 

of the earth. It is life changing." Pat Farmer 

Melbourne 2003 

^ unique cross-country endurance event fostering both 
MsIbOUrn© to Marysville teamwork and personal endeavour. Money raised supports 

disadvantaged communities overseas and in Australia. 


call 03 9289 9486 „ 

vvww.caa.orq.au/frailwalker 


® Oxfam 

Community Aid Abroad 
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Wildfire 


Buck passing and bull 

The real hazards of our high country 


Just thought I might send you some 

info...to warn people about having their 
vehicles damaged in the Alpine National Park. 
Last March my car was parked in the car park 
at Pretty Valley (near Falls Creek, Victoria). 

While there 1 observed Hereford cattle 
moving around the car park—and my car. 
On closer inspection 1 found that the cattle 
had been rubbing their horns against car 
mirrors, denting panels. The cost to repair 
the damage was $1500 and I had to pay 
$450 excess. 1 contacted Parks Victoria in 
Bright who then put me on to the grazier 
who holds the lease, a Mr Max Blair. He did 
not own the cattle although they were on 
his licensed area. 

1 then wrote to the Minister for the En¬ 
vironment, Sherryl Garbutt, who referred 
me back to Parks Victoria, Bright. They in 
turn referred the matter to their insurer 
who wrote back to me to say that, while 
they sympathise, it would set a precedent if 
they made a gratuitous payment to me. 

TTie car park is very popular with bush- 
walkers and 1 think people should be made 
aware of the possibility of their vehicles being 
damaged. Apparently 1 am the first person 
to make a complaint. I suspect that this is 
because 1 witnessed the cattle damaging my 
vehicle. Most people would not notice the 
damage until later and by then not realise 
how it had happened. 

1 will continue to pursue this matter 
through the government and try to inform 
as many people as possible of the risk of 
vehicle damage by cattle in the Alpine Na¬ 
tional Park (another reason cattle should 
not be there). 

Ian Harwood 
(by email) 

What about wood-chipping? 

Judy Clark's assertion that Australia can 
choose not to log its native forests (Wild no 
86) is based on the premise that plantation 
softwood timber is a preferred substitute for 
native forest hardwood in all applications. 

However, hardwood is stronger and more 
durable and attractive and so is likely to 
continue to be preferred for uses such as 
feature flooring, stair treads, kitchen cup¬ 
boards and benches, high-quality furniture, 
high-strength beams, window joinery, out¬ 
door applications and certain packaging 
applications where strength is important. 

The closure of our native forest timber 
industry would result in increased imports 
of tropical hardwoods, which are already 
being used for many of these applications. 

Judy's claim that Victoria's hardwood in¬ 
dustry has failed to move into these mar¬ 
kets is both debatable and ironic in view of 


the ongoing forest 'campaigns' (supported 
by Wild) that promote resource insecurity 
and discourage value-adding investment. 

For Victorians, the real choice is either to 
accept the Regional Forest Agreement com¬ 
promise which conserves more than 85 per 
cent of our forests while permitting sustain¬ 
able hardwood timber production from the 


remaining areas (Department of Natural 
Resources & Environment statistics); or to 
live and work in situations dominated by 
plantation pine and imported hardwoods. 

Mark Poynter 
Alphington, Vic 

Australia's plantations are the foresters' leg¬ 
acy. In the 1960s they lobbied governments 
to plant enough softwood trees to meet half 
Australia's expected sawn timber require¬ 
ments in 2000, leaving the other half for 
native-forest sawmillers. As it turned out— 
35 years later—the foresters grossly over¬ 
estimated Australia's sawn timber needs. Our 
sawn timber consumption could be fully met 
ftom softwood plantations alone. Native-forest 
sawn timber is losing in the inevitable market 
battle unwittingly set up by the foresters. 
Plantation products compete against virtually 
all native-forest sawn timber uses, even against 
many of the relatively minor products (in 
wood volume terms) listed by Poynter. 


Today, most of Australia's native forest 
cut is wood-chipped for export. The figures 
are startling—95 per cent of the logs cut in 
the Eden region of New South Wales is 
export wood-chipped, 90 per cent in 
Tasmania, 80-90 per cent in Victoria's East 
Gippsland and 90 per cent in the Otways. 
History repeats itself. Through planting 


eucalypts, we now have a major competitor 
to native-forest export wood-chipping. 

Australia is in the enviable position of 
having a sufficiently large softwood and hard¬ 
wood plantation estate that can not only 
meet virtually all our domestic timber needs 
but also completely substitute for native- 
forest wood-chipping. How do you want 
your timber needs met and what future do 
you want for native forests? Let's have the 
debate the RFA process never allowed. 

Judy Clark 
Postdoctoral Fellow 
Centre for Resource and Environmental 
Studies 

Australian National University 
Canberra, ACT 

Photographic fraud 

1 am enjoying reading your magazine and 
look forward to renewing my subscription 
when the time comes. Congratulations on 
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Tlje BoxU Dolphin mobile phone cme protects 
your phone from nwistme, dust and dirt. 

without removing your , 

"phone from the protective case, so even wetj^ 
and diiiy hands will not damage your phq^ 


MOBILE PHONE CASE 
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Lexan® Wine Glass & Flute 

GSI Lexan® Wine Glasses & Flutes are the perfect 
addition for^ur next camping trip or picnic The 
patent-pending design unscrews at the midpoint 
of the stem, so the base can be compactly 
snapped into the bowl for packing and storage. 
Super lightweight and nearly indeslructible.yet 
elegantly shaped. 


these compact little applianccsl Thgi are crafted from 
rugged yet lightweight aluminium. Simpjy fill the basket 
with well-ground coffee, add water to valve level and 
screw the unit shut Place it on your stove at low heat 
and within minutes, the steam pipe delivers a flavourful 
cup of European-sfyle brew. Available in one- and 
four-cup sizes: ted. blue, green or polished. 

Or if you prefer to brew great 
coffee regardless of where you 
ate. try the new Lexan® 
lavaPress™! 

Perfect for camping 
backpacking boats, caravans 
and car camping just add 
boiling water to coffee 

or two andyou will have a 
perfect cup of fresh coffee. The GSI lavaPtess is 
dishwasher safe and can also be used for preparing 
teal Available in two sizes: 280 ml and 925 ml. 


Lexan®: Lightweight, but Tough! 


LEXAN® is the toughest thermo-plastic available... with high 
impact strengfh. dimensional stability and temperature 
performance from 
-5S”C to tlTO'C. 

It's dishwasher- and 
microwave safe and 

Ilghtwei^L You can 

convenient setting 
from our range of 
two bowls, large 
plate and knife, fork, 
spoon and teaspoon. 

And they won't burn your frngersl Colours: cutlery - 
Eggshell or Emerald (above), plates and bowls - Smoke or 
Emerald. Cutlery is available in bulk, or in three- or four- 


Lexan® Waterproof Utility Boxes 


LEXAN® Waterproof 
Utility Boxes are nearly 
indestuctible. and 
available in three sizes. 
They are clear, so you 
can sec what's inside, 
and have attachment 
loops to tie them down 
securejyi 


ROK Straps 


act as fry pans. DiamondBack gripper and mesh storage-bag 
included. The five- and seven-piece sets include a bonus nylon 


ROK Straps’ range of elastic cargo fasteners are perfect for 
mountain bikes, 4x4s, trailers, caravaning, boating and roof 
racks - anywhere an item needs securing. 

With a range of ‘tailored-length’ straps to choose from, you’ll 
find exactly what you’re looking for. 

All straps come complete with double shank-hooks for 
double the strength, no sharp ends, plastic coated and 
non scratch. All hooks are sewn in for added 
security. The tight-knit polyester braiding gives the 
straps extra UV protection and all-weather tolerance. 
And naturally, all of the straps are made with 100% 
rot-resistant materials, so they'll go the distance. 

say farewell to unsightly bungee straps. Say goodbye and 
riddance to hazardous shock-cords. The ROK Straps 
range will altogether change your perception about securing 
cargo. Strong, durable, stylish and safe, these straps will become 
an integral part of your outdoor lifestyle. 


Glacier Stainless Steel ™ Cook-sets 

Glacier Stainless Steeft” cook-sets are finely crafted culina^ 
pieces for the practising gourmet and ate crafted from 18/8 
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Phone: 08 8985 2134 Fax: 08 8985 2355 
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FREECALL 1800 671 109 

Contact us for more information, a free bush recipe booklet, a brochure or your nearest stockist. 
Hillmark Industries Pty Ltd: 664 South Road, Giandore SA 5037 
www.hillmark.com.au 


If you visit the Top End only once in your life... 


EAT LIKE A KING AWAY FROM 
YOUR CASTLE. 


Make it May 

^It's magical) 


HIGH SPEED DRIERS 


Dry your favourite 
recipes then simpiy 
add water, heat and enjoy! 

Dehydrated food is light and compact. The Ezidri Snackmaker dries up to 
15 trays at once and is perfect for fruits, vegetables, meat, soups and casseroles. 
3 models available: Classic $149, Snackmaker $199, Ultra FD1000 $369 (rrp) 


May is when the nights turn 
cool and the last rains finish. 

Water is everywhere. 

The waterfalls for which the Top End is famous 
look like they do in the tourist brochures. In a few 
months they will have begun to disappear. Many 
4WD tracks remain closed so you can enjoy places 
like Jim Jim Falls without the day tourists who 
arrive in June. Places which become too dry to 
visit later in the year are still accessible. 

Our May trips are all designed to run 
at a leisurely pace to allow you to enjoy the best that Nature 
has to offer at this time of year. 


-| www.bushwalkingholidays.com.au J 

Willis's Walkabouts 12 Carrington St 


Millner NT 0810 Email: walkabout@ais.net.au 


Make your own great tasting, 
inexpensive dried meals 
for your next outdoor 
adventure with 


and most powerful 
food dehydrators! 


the landscape photos in the issues I have 
seen (the last five). They appear to reflect 
reality...! haven't noticed much use of the 
telescopic photo in your publication, which 
is good. Perhaps the only exception is page 
29 of Wild no 86 where there is a some¬ 
what telescoped photo of the Snowy Moun¬ 
tains from the Cobberas No 2. The fore¬ 
ground, to a varying extent, looks 'squashed' 
in these photos. 

Telescopic pictures have good uses, like 
zooming in on something inaccessible, but 
to create the image of mountains towering 
over something is fraudulent.. .and disap¬ 
pointing when you actually arrive at the 
place. No one ever discusses this as photo¬ 
graphic fraud; photos are never labelled as 
telescopic. 1 have seen ridiculous postcards 
such as Seattle looking as though it would 
be hit by an avalanche from Mt Ranier! It's 
a puzzle to me why this visual fraud is 
allowed in publications. I'm sure Ithatl with 
the right camera and setting myself up on a 
high place at Watsons Bay 1 could make the 
Blue Mountains look as though they are 
towering over the Sydney CBD. Keep up the 
good work and keep an eye out for those 
'fake' photos from contributors. 

Dennis O'Hara 
(by email) 


Coppery tales 

Ever since reading in Wild no 78 of a 61- 
year-old obstetrician's ascent of Federation 
Peak, 1 have decided to plan for my own 
journey to stand at least in the vicinity of 
the peak on Australia Day 2004...I so 
thoroughly enjoyed Rosie Johnson's article 
[Actually, it was written by her father, Doug! 
Managing Editor] about the experience 
with her sister, her mountain-goat dad, 
Doug, and herself that I'd like to throw in a 
subscription to Wild to anyone who would 
like to come along for the trip in January 
2004...My husband is an old Kenyan cop¬ 
per with lots of coppery tales published but 
lots more to tell, so whoever takes up this 
challenge will not be without some amuse¬ 
ment and definitely not bored... 

Angela Wild 
Bunbury, WA 


Our mate Bunty 

Congratulations on the Order of Australia. 
1 believe it was long overdue. I'm honoured 
to be part of what has become a respected 
historical record of recreation and achieve¬ 
ment in the outdoors, conservation issues 
and even the technological history con¬ 
tained in advertisements and reviews...not 
to mention the quality writing and photo¬ 
graphy which support it. Well done! 

Stephen Bunton 
(by email) 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to Wild, POBox 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or email wildtgwild.com.au 
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We’ve categorised our shoes and boots to help you make the 
right selection: 



ALPINE MOUNTAINEERING/ 


SUB ALPINE 



ULTIMATE 

TREKKING 


The ultimate high- 

absolutely reliable for 
extreme use in rugged 
terrain. (Suitable for 
crampons.) 


Mt Crack Pro 


The high-mountain 
boot with stability for 
alpine trekking on 
rock, rock-faces, 
scree and glaciers. 
(Suitable for 
crampons.) 



Meindl’s trekking 
boot for ambitious 
trekking, easy and 
moderate alpine use 
and fixed-rope routes. 
(Suitable for 






CLASSIC 

BUSHWALKING/ 

HIKING 

Meindl’s classic 
walking boot for 
extensive walking 
and moderate 
trekking. 



Burma 





GENTLE 

BUSHWALKING/ 

CASUAL 

Meindl’s introductory 
boot designed for 
bushwalking and 
trekking in 
undemanding terrain 
and on tracks. 



MTH Magic 



CITY WALKING/ 
TRAVELLING 


The perfect all-round 
shoe for walkers 
looking for a firm yet 
fashionable shoe for 
everyday life and 



MTH Magna 


For a brochure and details of your local stockist, please contact: 

STAGER SPORT AUSTRALIA PTY LTD 

Tel (03) 9529 2954 Fax (03) 9510 0954 Email meindlau@stagersport.com www.meindlboots.au.com/www.meindl.de 






4 seasons rating - 3 models 
High Country 900 
High Country 700 
Huntechlite 580 


Nylon draw¬ 
string carry-bag 
Compression waterproof dry-bag 
Mesh storage-bag 


RAIN WEAR 

Shelter-XP'^“ is a strong, light¬ 
weight, waterproof and breathable 
three-layer fabric. 

Rain jacket features full-length zip 
covered by a storm flap and zip- 
pered hand-pockets. Has an adjust¬ 
able hood and elasticised cuffs. 


BACK¬ 

PACKS 

Quantum 70 Itr 
Magnum 90 Itr 
“the basis of a 
comfortable 
pack is its 
harness” 


CLOTHING 

Drymax-lite ™ 

csrait 

»lieii It's hot 

WJUXtillP 

when it's ettitl 

(fl^ 


Pants waist is elasticised 
with a waist-cord, and leg- 
zips at the ankles make 
them easy to pull on over 
boots. 


A lightweight fabric with a three-dimensional 
knit using a special polyester fibre designed to 
wick moisture away quickly. 


SLEEPING BAGS 


HUNTECH Outdoor Clothing Systems (made in NZ) 

Now available in Australia. For a brochure contact J Wade on (03) 9529 2954 
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PORTRAITS 


TELEPHOTO 


AF ULTRA ZOOM XR 


AF28-300nim ULTRA ZOOM XR F/3.5-6.3 LD AD ASPHERICAL [IF] MACRO 

= the new Tamron AF28-300inm XR lens is astounding in both size 
'and performance, ensuring it remains the favourite choice of 
enthusiast and travel photographers who want it all. 

AMAZING SIZE AMAZING VERSATILITY AMAZING MACRO 

. • Reduced lens diameter • Wide angle through • Minimum focusing 

-to just 62mm to super telephoto distance of 49cm over 

Only 83.7mm long • Improved mechanical the entire zoom range 

Weighs only 420 grams construction • 1:2.9 magnification 

^World's smallest lens in >9 blade diaphragm at 300mm 

its'dass for soft portrait 

- background effects 

[ Photos by John Swamsfon using'Tamron 28’300mm XSlens 


WIDE 

ANGLE 


Enquiries: 1300 366 499 www.maxwell.com.au 


MACRO 




LE.D. technology 


AURORA 


Unique triangular L.E.D. configuration 
Three brightness levels 
Two flashing modes 
Weighs less than 85 grams 
Up to 150 hours burn time 


LE.D. power with constant output 
converter 

Easily converts from L.E.D. to high- 
output incandescent bulb (included) 
Waterproof 

Up to 40 hours burn time with L.E.D.s 


SWITCHBACK 


Combines L.E.D. and incandescent 
lighting in one unit 
300+ hours burn time with L.E.D.s 
Two independent power supplies 

• 2 X AA head-set 

• 4 X C-cell removable battery pack 
Three levels of brightness 
Waterproof 


Unique optical lens system that shines 

for over 150 metres 

150+ hours burn time 

Shock- and impact-resistant L.E.D. 

Waterproof 


ATTITUDE 


Three high-output L.E.D.s 
150+ hours burn time 
Shock- and impact-resistant L.E.D.s 
Waterproof 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Call (02) 9438 2266 for your free brochure 
or nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies.com.au 
www.princetontec.com 


Q^rincetoni 


MADE IN USA 







Info 


CzecH msite 

Australia has retained its unbeaten record 
in the fifth world rogaining championships 
at Lesna in the west of the Czech Republic. 
Defending champions Australian David 
Rowlands and New Zealander Greg Bar¬ 
bour scored 4140 points to defeat the 
Czech pair Petr Boravek and Miroslav Seidl 
(4040 points). The win takes Rowlands' 
impressive record to three world titles 
and nine Australian titles. Overall women's 
winners were Australians Kay Haarsma 
and )ulie Quinn (2460 points). 

The event was held in boggy forest and 
farmland on the Cierman/Czech border. 
The weather was overcast, so the full moon 
provided little benefit One compensation 
for competitors were the wild raspberries, 
strawberries and blueberries growing on 
the course. The course is historically inter¬ 
esting as it is on the edge of the former 
Iron Curtain and border control and sentry 
posts were at several points. 

A sign of the growth of the sport since 
its inception in Australia in 1976 is that 182 
teams competed from 21 countries. A con¬ 
tingent of 56 entrants travelled from Aus¬ 
tralia. The next world championships will 
be in Arizona, USA, in 2004. Organisers 
await an assessment of recent forest fires 
in the area to determine whether the event 
will have to be relocated. 

John Gavens and Heather Leslie 


Scenes from the World Rogaining 
Championships 2002. Top left, 
David Rowlands, left, and Greg 
Barbour, overall winners. Top right, 
Leigh Privett, left, and Rob Taylor, 
men's super veterans winners. Right, 
Privett 'the morning after'. All photos 
John Gavens and Heather Leslie 



Australian Capital Territory brings home the bacon 


A team from the ACT encountered wild 
pigs and rugged conditions on its way to 
a maiden win in the interstate section at 
the Australian Rogaining Championships 
in Namadgi National Park, ACT, on 27-28 
April. During the Championships brief¬ 
ings competitors were warned to look 
out for wild pigs, pig shooters, pig dogs 
and wild dogs. 

Overall winners were defending Aus¬ 
tralian champion Nigel Aylott and Vic¬ 
torian champion Kevin Humphrey (3260 
points). Second and only ten points be¬ 


hind were veterans Robert Vincent (Aus¬ 
tralian champion in 2000) and David 
Rowlands (current world champion and 
six times Australian champion). Third for 
the third year in a row were Richie Robin¬ 
son (Queensland) and Mike Hotchkis (New 
South Wales), the Australian champion in 
2000, with 3120 points. 

The women's section was the battle of 
the sisters. Susanne Cassanova and Heather 
Smith won with 2530 points. Second were 
Susanne's sister |enny Cassanova and Alex 
Tyson (2440 points) and third, the sister 


team of Cora and Jenny Wolswinkel (2170 
points). 

For the third year running, the super¬ 
veteran trio from New Zealand—Bill Ken¬ 
nedy, Peter Squires and Anne Kennedy- 
won both the mixed veteran and super¬ 
veteran categories with 2260 points. Over¬ 
all mixed winners were Tom Landon-Smith 
and Alina McMaster (2880 points). Second 
were Graham Turner and Pam James (2470 
points) and third, Andrew and Nicole 
Haigh with 2420 points. 

JC and HL 
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eTrex GPS 


• Navigate reversibli 

• Trip computer 

• Sunrise and sunse 

Summit GPS 


eTrex 


Summit 


GARMINAi 


Distributor: 


where are you? 


The answer to this question could save your 
life or the lives of others. While there is no 
substitute for good planning or common sense, 
the adventurer with a personal EPIRB and GPS 
will always know their position and have the 
ability to call for help in a genuine emergency. 


www.gme.net.au 

SYDNEY (02) 9844 6666 MELBOURNE (03) 9590 9333 
BRISBANE (07) 3278 6444 ADELAIDE (08) 8234 2633 
PERTH (08) 9455 5744 AUCKLAND (09) 274 0955 


MT3I0 EPIRB 

• Cospas/Sarsat compatible 

• 121.5/243 MHz operation 

• 48-bour min transmission time 

• Test and operate beeper/flasber 

• CASA and AS/NZ standards 

• Australian designed and made 

Vista GPS 

• All cTrex/Summit features plus: 

• Digital base-map 

• 24 Mb Internal memory 

• Enhanced LCD resolution 
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Photographic 

licence? 

A contributor has reported to Wild 
that he was contacted by the Cen¬ 
tral Coast branch of the New South 
Wales National Parks & Wildlife Ser¬ 
vice with regard to photo licensing. 
The NPWS finalised its Reguiation 
2002 in September and the document 
has been posted on its Web site 
(www.npws.nsw.gov.au). Apparently 
the NPWS is now enforcing section 
20 of the Reguiation which pertains 
to the right to publish photos depict¬ 
ing National Parks in NSW-those 
who do so as a 'commercial activity' 
wili require a licence. It seems that 
bushwalkers who take photos and 
sell them occasionally are exempt 
from the definition of 'commerciai 
activity'. 

As we went to press in late October 
we learned of an even more Dra¬ 
conian and aiarming development in 
some NSW and south-east Queens- 
iand National Parks, including the 
most popuiar; bushwalkers, includ¬ 
ing day walkers, were banned from 
entering the most popuiar parks 
until after the summer on account 
of the 'fire hazard' they pose to 
forests! 


TraUv)fa/ker 

2003 

Oxfam Trailwalker is an endurance event in 
which teams of four attempt to walk a 100 
kilometre cross-country route in 48 hours. 
It is a unique event that fosters teamwork 



Competitors in the 2001 Oxfam Trail- 
walker, NSW. Oxfam 


and personal endeavour. Trailwalker is not a 
relay event—team members complete the 
100 kilometres together. 

In Melbourne, Oxfam Trailwalker will be 
held annually at the beginning of April. 



Galen Rowell, Pine Valley, Tasmania, in September 1996. Grant Dixon 


American photographer and mountaineer 
Galen Rowell died in a light-plane crash 
near his home in California, USA, on 11 
August. He was 62. Also killed were his 
wife Barbara and two friends. 

Rowell was one of the world's pre¬ 
eminent wilderness photographers and re¬ 
ceived the Ansell Adams Award in 1984. 
He became a full-time photographer in 
1972 and his first National Geographic 
cover story (on climbing at Yosemite) was 
published a year later. His photographs 
and writings have appeared in 18 books 
and countless magazine articles since then. 

Rowell took part on some 40 expedi¬ 
tions, numerous climbs and undertook 
many photo assignments throughout the 
world. He was a master at what he 
termed participatory photography, where 
the photographer is not merely an ob¬ 
server but an active part of the image. He 


applied this philosophy to his best land¬ 
scape images, which feature a conver¬ 
gence of light and form he called 'dynamic 
landscapes'. 

Australians nowadays are no strangers 
to the use of wilderness photography to 
support and promote environmental and 
other causes. Rowell had actively and 
successfully sought to use his photo¬ 
graphs in this manner for many years. He 
also had a particular passion for the 
plight of Tibet and his images have con¬ 
tributed to the ongoing Tibetan human 
rights campaign. Rowell's extensive trans¬ 
parency collection will continue to be 
managed as a commercial library so, while 
the man will be sadly missed, for many 
years to come his images will no doubt 
continue to support and promote the 
causes in which he believed. 

Grant Dixon 


Melbourne Trailwalker 2003 will begin at 
the Ferny Creek Primary School. It passes 
north through the Dandenong Ranges Na¬ 
tional Park, east along the Warburton Trail, 
then north again over the top of Mt Donna 
Buang in the Yarra Ranges National Park. 
The route passes through Marysville State 
Forest and finishes in Gallipoli Park Re¬ 
creation Reserve in Marysville. 

Oxfam Trailwalker is a fund-raising activ¬ 
ity organised by Oxfam Community Aid 
Abroad. Money raised supports Oxfam Com¬ 


munity Aid Abroad's development and re¬ 
lief programmes among disadvantaged 
communities in 30 overseas countries and 
Indigenous Australia. For more information, 
phone (03) 9289 9444 or email trailwalker(g 
melboume.caa.org.au 

Gr€^ftiie 

On an overcast day in May, straight off the 
plane from Melbourne, 1 began a trek of 
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Mobile 


www.telstra.com 


{Je/sfrc 



Telstra Mobile CDMA. The mobile network 
for people who really are mobile. 


Getting away from it all doesn’t need to extend to your mobile network. Telstra Mobile’s digital CDMA network 
covers double the total area of any GSM network in Australia, making it the essential network cross town 
and cross country. If you demand great coverage across Australia, choose the Telstra Mobile CDMA network. 


Call us anytime on 125 111. Go with the network that offers you more. 




Telstra's CDMA network coverage does not extend to all areas. Coverage of cellular services is inherently uncertain and should not be relied upon for emergency 
communications in remote locations. ABN 33 051 775 556. somtmnzss* 






BUSHWALKING 


MAPS 


Land and 

I v\ Property _ 

\\ Information 

Don't wander off aimlessly. Get 
a map from Land and Property 
Information and you wont lose 
your cool in the bush. 



Topographic Maps are great 
for any activity: walking, XC 
skiing, canoeing, camping, 
climbing or simply driving. No 
matter what you want to do or 
where you want to go, we’ve 
got you covered. 

Topographic maps are ready 
for use with GPS. 

Our maps can be obtained 
from many newsagents and 
bookshops, camping outlets. 
National Parks 8^ Wildlife 
Service, or direct from Land 
and Property Information. 


For further information, and your free 
‘Catalogue of NSW Maps', write to 
Land and Property Information, PO 
Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or 
phone (02) 6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 
8299. Send $2.00 for a copy of the 
CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name. 





/t 


LAKEN 

the bottle 


extreme you need 
durable equipment. 
Carry Lakan as your 
first choice. 


about 850 kilometres across the Pyrenees, 
the mountain range that divides France and 
Spain. 1 climbed about 45 000 metres up 
and down in every sort of weather, raised 
nearly $30 000 for charity and saw some of 
the most spectacular, unspoilt mountain 
scenery in Europe. My route took me along 
some of the famous French Grande Ran- 
donnee tracks as well as along lesser-known 
goat tracks and at times off the track. I wan¬ 
dered through remote villages, picked my 
way across magnificent waterfalls, stumbled 
through waist-deep snow and sweated up 
barren, boulder-strewn moonscapes below 
towering limestone cliffs. 

1 met relatively few people (1 didn't meet 
any bears or Basque separatists) along the 
way. 1 almost tripped over a couple of sod¬ 
den Irishmen hiding under bracken in a 
lightning storm, which was a rare treat. The 
locals were without exception generous 
and good natured—even after France was 
knocked out of the World Cup! I finished 
on Bastille Day (14 July) feeling self-con¬ 
fident, motivated and inspired. O 

Nick Palmer 



Wild Diary listings provide information about 
rucksack-sports events and instruction courses tun 
by non-commercial organisations. Send items for 
publication to the Managing Editor, Wild, PO Box 
415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 

December 

26-31 Red Cross Murray Vic/NSW (03) 8327 7706 

Marathon C 

January 

2-7 Under WAy—the 24th Biennial WA (08) 9470 3023 
Conference of the Australian 
Speleological Federation 


Activities; C canoeing 


Corrections and 
amplifications 

The article The Tallest Trees' in Wild no 
86 should have been attributed to Bemie 
Mace, not just Brian Walters. 

The Gear Survey of bushwalking boots in 
Wild no 86 included two errors regarding 
the upper material of Garmont boots in its 
table: for the Flash Gore-Tex it is a com¬ 
bination of synthetic material and leather; 
for the Syncro it is leather. 

The reference to the Picton valley in the 
Green Pages item 'Underground secrets' 
in Wild no 86 should have been to the 
Huon valley. 


Address. 


Readers' contributions to this department, including 
high-resolution digital photos (on CD, not by email) or 
colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 
words are more likely to be published. Send them to 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181 or email wild® 
wild.com.au 
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Subscribe to Wild 



PHONE: 

(03) 9826 8483 
or 

ONLINE; 

www.wild.com.au 

You can also SUBSCRIBE BY 
EMAIL or MAIL or by FAX —see opposite 



► SAVE up to $10 

► FREE home delivery 

► PROTECTION against price increases 


► Get your copy FIRST 

plus 

FREE STUFF! 


► FREE WitdCVlDE of your choice 


► FREE Witd back issue of your choice 
when you subscribe for three years 


3 years $85.80 save $10.05 ($163 overseas-airmail) 
2 years $58.90 save $ 5.00 ($110 overseas—airmail) 

1 year $31.95 ($56.95 overseas—airmail) 


All offers apply to new and renewing subscribers and must be requested when paying for your order. 

Wild is published each March, June, September and December. Subscriptions start with the next issue. Allow up to 12 weeks for delivery of your first copy. 
All offers and prices valid for the duration of the cover date of this issue. For current prices and offers see www.wild.com.au All Australian prices include GST. 










WUd THINGS 


WUd Back Issues 

$7.99 ea ($13.25 overseas—airmail) 

SPECIAL! Any 5 for 
only $30 (Australia only) 

For details of contents of each Wild issue, visit 
www.wild.com.au/wild/wildback.htm 
Issue nos available: 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 29, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 53, 55, 57, 
65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 

77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86. 



^Tl/iiGUIDES 

YOUR BUSH POCKET-PARTNERS 

$8.20 ©a ($8.50 overseas—airmail) 
Alternative Tasmanian Walks am 
Blue Mountains Canyons cbk 
Blue Mountains Walks cbbw 
Classic New South Wales Walks cbnw 
Classic Tasmanian World Heritage Walks cb™ 
Classic Victorian Alpine Walks cbcv 
Cooking for the Bush gbcb 
Equipment for Bushwalking cbeb 
Getting Started gbcs 
Peak Bagging Walks cbpb 
Waterfalls Walks 
White-water Paddling 
in Victoria csvir 

WUd Posters 420 x 297 mm 

Laminated $15.20 ea 

($18.55 overseas—airmail) 

Cape Woolamai 
The Viking 

Wild Binders 

$19.95 ea ($23.95 overseas—airmail) 
Holds eight magazines 
+ index 

Wild Indexes 

$7^ ea SPECIAL! 

1981-83 1988-89 Any 3 

1984-85 1990-91 for 

1986-87 1992-93 $10 

(Not available for 
subsequent issues) 






Clear Plastic Covers for IVi/i/GUIDES 
and HockGUIDES 

$2.30 ea ($2.90 overseas-airmail) 


Photocopies of Wild/Rock Articles 

$7.9 9/article ($8.55 overseas—airmail) 


HOW TO 
ORDER 


Phone us 

(03) 9826 8483 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

Online 

www.wiId.com.au 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

In writing 

FAX: (03) 9826 3787 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

EMAIL: wild@wild.com.au 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

MAIL: 

Wild, Reply Paid 415 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd 
PO Box 415 
Prahran Vic 3181 

(No postage stamp required) 

(Credit card, cheque or money order) 


To order in writing 

/ List what you want 

2 Determine the total cost 

3 Advise us of your credit card 

details: (Minimum credit card order $10) 

• Type of card 
(Bankcard, MasterCard, 
Visa) 

• Card number 

• Card expiry date 

• Card holder's name 
(please print) 

• Signature (for faxed or 
mailed orders) 

• Date 

OR 

Enclose cheque or money 
order (to wild Publications Pty Ltd) 

Provide the name, address, 
postcode and phone number— 
for delivery of order. 










Australian Peak Bagging 


A Lofty Challenge 

Climbing the highest peak in each State and Territory of Australia; 
article and photos by Nick and Ben Gough 


In 1999 WE set ourselves the challenge 

of climbing the highest peak in each State 
and Territory of Australia. These peaks pre¬ 
sent quite diverse challenges. For the five 


peaks in the eastern States we had recourse 
to several authoritative guidebooks but for 
the three desert peaks, we were on our 
own. 



Mt Zeil, Northern Territory 


Below, Ben on the summit ofMt Zeil, with Mt Razorback in the middle 
distance and Mt Bonder beyond. Right, Raelee on the north side of Mt Zeil. 


Mt Zeil is towards the western end of the 
Macdonnell Ranges in the Northern Ter¬ 
ritory. We had our first lucky break when 
Nick discussed our challenge over a beer 
with a botanist mate from the Northern 
Territory's Parks & Wildlife Commission, 
and asked about access. 

'Not real easy', advised Greg. 'Although 
it's part of a recent extension to the Western 
Macs Park, it's not that easy to get to.' Mt 
Zeil is some 40 dry kilometres from the 
nearest park access point at Redbank Goige 
to the south-east. Closer access points are 
through Glen Helen station to the west or 
Narwietooma to the north, but the owners 
aren't always happy to allow strangers into 
their property. 'You could arrange a heli¬ 
copter drop, I guess...' Greg was warming 
to the problem '...or we may have a 
botanical expedition later in the year that 
you could join'. 

In August an email arrived from Raelee, 
one of Greg's field botanists, saying that 
she and her offsider jenni would be in the 
Mt Zeil area in September: be there or be 
square. We arrived in Alice Springs to join 


a PWCNT contingent comprising Raelee 
and jenni, Greg and his wife Amanda, 
and the head ranger for the Western 
Macdonnell Ranges National Park, Mike 
Heywood, and his wife Gail. 

We took a four-wheel-drive track in from 
the north through Narwietooma station 
and made camp four to five kilometres 
from the base of Mt Zeil. Early the next 
morning we walked to the base of the 
mountain and followed a steep gorge on 
the north face south towards the summit, 
some 900 metres above. This gorge com¬ 
prises successions of large boulders over 
which we clambered, and then climbed 
steep rock slabs. 

Eventually the watercourse peters out 
and we had to push our way through 
dense spinifex on the open face of the 
upper part of the peak. 

After five hours in the hot sun and 
spinifex, we made it to the summit. Mike 
boiled a billy of tea and Raelee and jenni 
collected samples while the rest of us 
collected our breath. Gentral Australia was 
at our feet: to the south were Mts Razor- 


back and Sonder in the distance and, drop¬ 
ping sharply away, the very steep southern 
face of Mt Zeil. True to the mountain's 
traditional name, Uriatherrke, it has a blue- 
green hue as it is festooned with macro- 
zamia and lichen; hardly a spinifex is to 
be seen. A tin can in the summit cairn has 
a few dozen records on scraps of paper 
from previous climbs. Mike has estimated 
that up to the mid-1990s the peak may 
have been climbed only about 80 times. 

We returned by a different route, head¬ 
ing west and then north down a very 
steep gorge which is a succession of huge, 
dry waterfalls. After this knee-jarring, toe¬ 
squeezing descent, Mike, jenni and Raelee 
felt the need for further exercise and 
headed back over another ridge while the 
rest of us plodded slowly round the flat 
plain in the hot afternoon to our camp 
for a beer or two, a well-earned barbecue 
and a glorious night beneath the stars of 
the central Australian sky. 
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Mt Ossa, Tasmania 


Mt Bogong, Victoria 


Following the Mt Zeil success, we set off 
on a Christmas trip to Tassie for an attempt 
at Mt Ossa. Nick had made several unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to climb Ossa before, all 
curtailed by bad, and in some cases atro¬ 
cious, weather. This attempt was to be a 
well-planned assault, beginning with a 
pre-expedition training camp at Freycinet 
Lodge; we planned to jog to Wineglass 
Bay and up Mt Amos to hone our fitness 
for the campaign ahead. 

Tasmanian peaks don't yield their sum¬ 
mits easily and Ossa's long-range defences 
must have been working overtime as Luisa 
broke her arm falling down a steep granite 
boulder in Freycinet National Park. Despite 
her plastered arm she valiantly humped 
her pack up the steep ascent on the Arm 
River Track and then through the bogs 
beside Lake Ayr. Although steep at the 
beginning and hard going, this route 
from the east is much quicker into the 
Pelion area than the usual ones from the 
north or the south on the Overland Track, 


either of which would have taken three 
days each way. The weather was glorious— 
the Tasmanian weather god was either 
on holiday or in a strangely benevolent 
mood as the next day also dawned fine 
and clear. 

We battled the early-morning traffic 
jam heading south on the Overland Track; 
then, with the weather still suspiciously 
clear, we set out round Mt Doris. Luisa 
again showed great fortitude, scrambling 
one-armed all the way to the last steep 
climb on Mt Ossa, at which point she 
decided that discretion was the better 
part of valour and sat in the shade of a 
rock while we completed the climb. 

The views on this crystal-clear day were 
fabulous, making up for Nick's previous 
failed attempts. All the classic peaks to the 
north were visible: Bam Bluff, Cradle 
Mountain, Mt Oakleigh and Mt Pelion 
West, while to the south was a riot of peaks 
in the DuCane Range and a clear view of 
Frenchmans Cap on the distant horizon. 



Above, on the Arm River Track below Mt Ossa. Luisa Gough (with 
broken arm; the legacy of a tumble on the Freycinet Peninsula), left, Jill 
Gough and Ben. Below, Ben on the summit of Mt Ossa. Mt Pelion West 
is in the middle ground, with Barn Bluff over his left shoulder, and Cradle 
Mountain further right. 


With Mt Ossa under our belts, on our re¬ 
turn to Melbourne we made a quick trip up 
to the Victorian Alps to celebrate the new 
millennium with an ascent of Mt Bogong. It 
was a re-ascent for Nick as he had climbed 
it on one rather forgettable occasion in 1976. 

On our Y2K expedition we walked the 
Staircase Spur route as a long day walk. )ill 
and Luisa didn't think it necessary to trundle 
all the way up and relaxed at Bivouac Hut 
while we completed the ascent amid swirl¬ 
ing mists which rolled away on the summit 
to give us some fine views and a far more 
pleasant experience than Nick had had 25 
years earlier. 


Bartle Frere, Queensland 


Now the going was becoming serious again. 
We set the Melbourne Cup weekend the 
following November for an expedition to 
Bartle Frere in far north Queensland. We 
took some risks with the weather as it was 
about the start of the wet season. In that 
year (2000), the nearby peak Bellenden Ker 
was officially the wettest place in Australia- 
its annual rainfall was 12 461 millimetres! 

Not surprisingly, Bartle Frere is surrounded 
by dense tropical rainforest and, to add to 
its 'charms', it is host to one of the world's 
largest snakes, the scrub python. It also has 
far too many creepers pretending to be 
scmb pythons. Battle Frere is a significant 
walking challenge. It starts from close to sea 
level, then climbs nearly 1600 metres of 
steep terrain in tropical heat. One of the 
guidebooks grades this as a 'gruelling walk' 
requiring 'peak fitness'. We agree! 


2 3 




There is no mistaking Mt Bogong's 
summit cairn, here dwarfing Ben. 
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It was forecast to be 35'C in Cairns the 
day we confronted the peak, and we started 
at 6 am to complete most of the climb in the 
'cool' of the morning. It began pleasantly 
enough but by the time we reached the 
second crossing of Majuba Creek—just be¬ 
fore the climb gets serious—we were totally 
soaked in sweat and it was only 8 am. 
Before us was a climb of some 1200 metres 
in little more than three kilometres. We 
behaved like a pair of zealous camels in the 
creek to prepare for the ascent ahead. 

It is long and steep; in many places it is 
like a stepladder of tree roots. It was hot 
and it was sweaty but we hadn't felt any- 



Ben cools his hot feet in Majuba 
Creek after descending from 
Bartle Frere. 


thing yet. When we emerged from the dense 
rainforest into open sunlight at about 1300 
metres, the heat was absolutely sapping and 
there were still some hundreds of metres of 
climbing left. Just to add a little spice, there 
was a boulderfield to scramble over. 

We were becoming quite fatigued and 
then, as we pushed up through a particularly 


steep section of undergrowth, we suddenly 
arrived in a nondescript pocket-handker¬ 
chief of a clearing with a wooden summit 
sign! The top! We had never felt so exultant. 
The views were not impressive through the 
tropical haze but our elation was immense. 

However, the day was far from over. We 
made the long haul back down to Majuba 
Creek in good time and relaxed and 
refreshed our feet in the cool water before 
finishing our walk, very tired but with a 
triumphant spring in our step. 


ing care to avoid any wrong turns, a night 
in the forest seemed quite possible. At 6 pm, 
very tired and definitely without a tri¬ 
umphant spring in our step, we burst out of 
the forest. 

As it turned out, we were very lucky with 
the weather. Although it was intensely hot 
and humid on the day we climbed, it was 
dry. 'The wet' arrived the very next day 
with tropical ferocity, by which time we 
were celebrating our climb in the safe 
confines of a restaurant in Port Douglas. 



The sign tells Ben that it's all over. 


That was the plan, anyway. Until some¬ 
where a kilometre or so from the end, as 
the late afternoon turned to gloom in the 
dense forest, the spring was decisively re¬ 
moved from our step as we began to worry 
that we had taken a wrong turn some¬ 
where. The track was no longer familiar and 
there weren't any track markers to be seen. 

After much anguish we retraced our steps 
up the hill to a point that was definitely on 
the right track. By now it was past 5 pm and 
it had become more than just gloomy. As 
we very carefully headed down again, tak¬ 



The Goughs' ascents of the highest peak in each State or Territory 

State/Territory 

Peak 

Height 

(metres) 

Area Date 

Maps used 

New South Wales 

Mt Kosciuszko 

2228 

Snowy Mountains 2-1-01 

Mount Kosciusko 1:50000 

Victoria 

Mt Bogong 

1986 

Victorian Alps 3-1-00 

Bogong Alpine Area 1:50000 

Australian Capital Territory 

Mt Bimberi 

1913 

Bimberi Range 5-1-01 

Rendezvous Creek and Rule Point 1:25 00 

Queensland 

Bartle Frere South Peak 

1622 

Bellenden Ker Range 3-11-00 

Bartle Frere 1:50 000 

Tasmania 

Mt Ossa 

1617 

Cradle Mountain-Lake 21-12-99 

St Clair National Park 

Cathedra! and Achilles 1:25 000 and Cradle 
Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park 1:100 000 

Northern Territory 

Mt Zeil (Uriatherrke) 

1531 

Macdonnell Ranges 6-9-99 

Hermannsburg 1:250 000 

South Australia 

Mt Woodroffe 
(Ngintaka Pilpirpa) 

1435 

Musgrave Ranges 8-7-02 

Woodroffe 1:250000 

Western Australia 

Mt Meharry (Minjiyanha 
or Wirlbiwiribi) 

1253 

Hamersley Range 3-4-02 

Mount Meharry 1:50 000 
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Mt Kosciuszko, New South Wales, and Mt Bimberi, 
Australian Capital Territory _ 


Mt Kosduszko was easy to tick off. Nick 
had driven to the summit of Kosciuszko 
in the early 1970s before the road was 
closed at Charlottes Pass and had re¬ 
cently jogged up again. We took the 
chair-lift from Thredbo up to Cracken- 
back, joining the throngs walking across 
to the summit Despite the crowds it was 
a lovely stroll through alpine meadows. 

After Mt Kosciuszko we turned our 
attention to nearby Mt Bimberi on the 
border of NSW and the ACT. We 
followed the Alpine Walking Track past 
Oldfields Hut and up to Murrays Gap, 
then climbed the summit ridge. 

Two of our guidebooks caution that 
the route from Murrays Gap to the 
summit is a steep, trackless scrub-bash. 
In our experience the navigation is now 
reasonably easy; a faint but discernible 
pad makes its way up the ridge to the 
summit plateau—if you find this pad at 
the start of the climb, navigation should 
not be a problem. The summit plateau 
is a beautiful alpine meadow with great 
views. And, unlike at Kosciuszko a few 
days earlier, we were alone. 


Top, Luisa, left, Ben and Jill back at 
Oldfields Hut below Mt Bimberi. 
Above, Nick atop Mt Bimberi. 
Below, it's a family affair Nick, left, 
Luisa, Jill and Ben on top of Australia. 


Mt Meharry, 
Western Australia 


Australia is a bloody big country. We were 
aware of all the 'wide brown land' cliches 
but the reality only sank in after we had 
driven all the way from Melbourne to the 
Pilbarra for the sole purpose of climbing Mt 
Meharry. 

The area around Mt Meharry (Minjiyanha 
or Wirlbiwirlbi) in Karijini National Park is 
hot, dry and inhospitable country accessible 
only by four-wheel drive. We tried to book 
our car on the train to Perth but it wouldn't 
fit so the only option was to drive. And 
drive. And drive. It doesn't make a whole 
lot of sense, 'but is five days' driving to Mt 
Meharry any different from five days' bog- 
trotting to Precipitous Bluff?' Nick reasoned. 



Nick, left, and Ben at the summit of 
Mt Meharry. 


'Better, in fact', added Ben, 'you don't get 
leech infested!' April 2002 was set for the 
expedition. 

After 4200 kilometres of driving the final 
leg into Mt Meharry is along an old mining 
exploration track, overgrown with spinifex 
for much of its 15-20 kilometres. There were 
a few washouts to navigate and plenty of 
spinifex seeds to remove from the radiator 
as we pushed through the overgrowth; there 
were also lots of spiders, angry at being re¬ 
moved from their spinifex bushes. 

We rolled out our swags in the middle of 
the track about four kilometres from Mt 
Meharry. It was the only clear spot and 
there was little prospect of being disturbed. 
As temperatures reached the high 30s dur¬ 
ing the day we set off very early the next 
morning to make the 400 metre climb be¬ 
fore the worst of the heat. 

Mt Meharry is an open, round hill with a 
light cover of spinifex and is in some ways 
a bit of an anticlimax: after the distance travel¬ 
led and the four-wheel drive, the climb was 
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very easy. We followed an old track to the 
summit. We could even have driven up but 
that wasn't permitted by our rules and is 
probably not sanctioned by the authorities. 
We were on the summit before 8 am and, 
after enjoying the splendid views and light 
breeze, arrived back at camp before 10 am. 

We celebrated this summit success with a 
few days in the glorious gorges at the north¬ 
ern end of the Karijini National Park, then 
moved on to Cable Beach at Broome, where 
we began to plan the final expedition. 


Mt Woodroffe, 
South Australia 


Mt Woodroffe was named after the nine¬ 
teenth-century surveyor George Woodroffe 
Goyder but it has been known since time 
immemorial as Ngintaka Pilpirpa; we had 
this one last peak to climb. 

It is a peak that captures Australia's long 
cultural history. It is still in the custody of its 
traditional owners, the Anangu, and its long 
spiritual history is still very much alive. We 
were honoured that it was told to us in 




Local Anangu elder Peter Nyaningu 
and his wife Yuminiya at the foot of 
Mt Woodroffe. 


words, song and dance during a memorable 
trip in July 2002. 

The Musgrave Ranges in the far north of 
South Australia are in the Anangu Pitjant- 


jatjara homeland, a freehold title that was 
granted to the Anangu in 1981 and we had 
to have permission from the Anangu and 
from the traditional owners of Mt Wood¬ 
roffe and its surrounds, Peter Nyaningu and 
Marg Dagg, to access the area and to climb 
the mountain. 

We arranged our trip through an Anangu- 
owned tour company, Desert Tracks 
(www.desert-tracks.com.au). Its manager 
Jim Montgomery procured all the necessary 
permits and organised a wonderful week 
following the story of the Ngintaka. Wati 
Ngintaka is a giant Perentie Lizard Man 
from the Dreamtime who traversed this 
country forming ranges, lakes, mountains 
and creeks. He provided many of the bush 
foods the Anangu gather today. Mt Wood¬ 
roffe is the Wati Ngintaka standing erect. 



Nick scrambling on the upper reaches 
of Mt Woodroffe. 


and is a source of knowledge for the local 
people. 

We then made our way to Ngarutjara in 
the shadow of Mt Woodroffe, where we 
were welcomed by the local Anangu elder, 
Peter Nyaningu. He was clearly delighted to 
have us there to climb the mountain and 
was not aware of any other 'white fellas' 
who had climbed it in the past 20 years. 
Peter regaled us with further stories of the 
Wati Ngintaka and of hunting wallabies on 
the flanks of Mt Woodroffe in his youth. 


The next morning Peter guided us along 
a faint, bone-jarring track for some ten 
kilometres to the base of Mt Woodroffe. He 
then indicated the route we should follow: 
skirting to the west of some deep gorges on 
the north face and then south-east along a 
steep ridge towards the summit ridge, then 
swinging back west to the summit. 

Throughout the climb there was a 
moderate cover of spinifex and in parts 
there were spiny, head-high acacias to be 
pushed through-leather garden gloves are 
highly recommended. During the lower 
half of the climb the scree-like rock is very 



Ben, left, and Nick at the summit of 
Mt Woodroffe. 


loose and was awkward and tiring on the 
descent. 

We took the walk slowly on a clear July 
day, making the 700 metre climb to the 
summit in three hours. There we relaxed to 
celebrate the success of our venture and to 
savour the solitude and the serenity—until 
we were joined by a party of 25 geologists! 
Quite by chance the Australian Geological 
Society was holding a field trip to the Mus¬ 
grave Ranges and had arranged to climb Mt 
Woodroffe on the very same day. Despite 
its isolation, we encountered more people 
on Mt Woodroffe than on any other peak 
except Mt Kosciuszko! 

Mt Woodroffe is a beautiful desert moun¬ 
tain with a living history and it provided a 
fitting climax to our venture. We were 
honoured to have been allowed to climb it. 



A climbing first? 


This venture has been immensely 
satisfying. It has required travelling 
and walking in diverse environments, 
from the Alps to the tropics and the 
deserts. It was physically demanding; 
it was logistically intriguing; it was 
enlightening culturally. It took us out 
of our guidebooks and introduced us 
to an Australia of which many don't 
see enough. It also leaves us wonder¬ 
ing whether anyone else has 'bagged' 
this list of peaks. O 


Ben Gough 

VCE 
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The Snowboarders' Tragedy 


Death in the 
Mountains 

What went wrong, and what can we learn? By Harley Wright 


Seamans Hut is a remote, silent senhnel only a 
few kilometres from Mt Kosduszko below the rocky 
ramparts of Etheridge Ridge. Normally only visited 
by a few cross-country skiers, on a late August day in 
1999 it was a buzz of activity. 

There were more skidoos (snowmobiles) parked 
outside than skis. There was an incessant throbbing 
from helicopters which searched the headwaters of 
the Snowy River and adjoining areas. Despite the 
lovely skiing conditions my wife and 1 felt sad. 

It was now more than two weeks since four young 
Sydney men had left Thredbo to go snowboarding at 
Lake Albina. We listened to the activities of the 
searching police and discussed the situation with 
other skiers. We reluctantly concluded that the 
chances of finding them alive now were very slim. 

Laurie Seaman and Evan Hayes had died near here 
in 1928 when they were caught in a blizzard. Sea¬ 
man's parents had Seamans Hut built as a memorial to 
their son and as a mountain shelter. 


One of the young men now missing had been at 
school with our son so we could relate to the parents' 
anguish. But what had happened to the four 
snowboarders? They had planned to sleep in snow- 
caves. They had previously camped in the snow 
several times. They were believed to be well equip¬ 
ped. A heavy blizzard had raged the first night when 
they went out from the top of the Thredbo chair-lift 
and had continued throughout the next day. Had 
they been caught out and suffered hypothermia 
before they could dig a snow-cave? Perhaps drugs, 
including alcohol, had affected their judgement? Had 
they all gone over a comice? Had they descended 
into the mgged, tree-covered gorges of Leather Barrel 
Creek or Lady Northcotes Canyon—and hence were 
not visible to the searching choppers? None of these 
options seemed to explain their total disappearance. 

If they had dug their snow-cave as planned, per¬ 
haps a faulty stove had poisoned them with carbon 
monoxide? Or was it possible that they had suf 


'[Nothing] 
seemed to 
explain 
their total 
disappear¬ 
ance, ' 
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focated because the heavy snowfall sealed 
them in? 

During the second week the snowboarders 
were missing 1 spoke to the Austrian-bom 
proprietor of a cross-country ski shop who 
was very experienced in skiing around the 
world. He said it was extremely doubtful 
that the four had suffocated in a snow-cave, 
that even when buried in avalanches people 
could live a reasonable time before they 
suffocated. His views reinforced my own. 

Virtually all guides to snow-caving note the 
need for a ventilation hole made with a stock 
or ski; and that it should be kept open, but 
that it is all right to block (not seal) the tunnel 
entrance with a rucksack to limit cold draughts. 

On 16 November the receding snow re¬ 
vealed the bodies of the four young men 
four kilometres from the Thredbo chair-lift 
and 1.3 kilometres short of Seamans Hut. 
Reports indicated that they were in a snow- 
cave, were not in their sleeping-bags and 
one appeared to have been trying to dig out 
The State Coroner John Abemethy dispensed 
with the holding of inquests into the deaths 
of the four snowboarders as the manner 
and cause of death was clear to him and to 
the families. But not to me, or to others 
active in snow-camping until some aspects 
were clarified by detailed investigation. 

In the file at the Glebe Coroner's Court, 
Dr Allan Cala's autopsy report on one of the 
snowboarders reveals the 'cause of death' as 



'accidental suffocation' with 'other signi¬ 
ficant conditions contributing to the death' 
being 'possible hypothermia'. 

The pathologist's analysis of blood and 
urine showed no detectable levels of alcohol, 
cannabis or a range of other drugs. He also 
reported a normal blood level of carbon 
monoxide at one per cent, indicating that 
the young men were not poisoned by caribon 
monoxide from a faulty stove. 

There were various indications of arousal 
or action by all four snowboarders immedi¬ 
ately prior to death. They were all found 
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out of their sleeping-bags and partly dressed 
in wet-weather clothes. 

Garry K Smith led a party that also camped 
in a snow-cave nearby on the weekend that 
the four snowboarders disappeared when 
there was a heavy dump of snow. Smith 
said that on the Sunday night 'around 2 am 
I awoke to find I was breathing a little more 
deeply than normal, and had a slightly el¬ 
evated pulse rate. Having experienced foul 
air in limestone caves, I knew that the oxygen 
in the snow-cave was not being replenished 
as fast as we were breathing it. But I felt 
sure we had many more hours of air left as 
the porous snow does breathe to a certain 
extent. I went back to sleep. Once David [a 


quicker at higher elevations, that is, above 
3000 metres. Persons who have a blunted 
respiratory drive from disease or certain drugs 
(narcotics) might not experience arousal.' 

The evidence indicates that the four snow¬ 
boarders were aroused by the symptoms of 
high carbon dioxide levels. It seems that 
they could not get fresh air quickly enough. 

We don't suffocate in bedrooms at home. 
So how long can you breathe in a totally 
sealed snow-cave or igloo? In his written 
evidence to the inquiry, Tim Macartney- 
Snape notes that the 'relatively wet snow 
blowing in small particles would have 
formed a very dense 
snow-pack, making air 


A WClI-modC SnOW-CQVG. illustration by Murray Frederick used with the permission of Australian Geographic 


friend who was sleeping in a tent outside] 
punched the hole into the cave this cleared 
the air and I was all right [at 3 am].' 

'Foul air' is high carbon dioxide and low 
oxygen. These symptoms of increased breath¬ 
ing and heart rate are from high carbon 
dioxide levels, not from low oxygen levels. 

If you are sleeping soundly after a hard 
day's skiing and fresh snow seals your ventila¬ 
tion, would the decreasing oxygen levels 
lead first to unconsciousness, then death? Dr 
Golin Grissom, researching avalanche death 
and survival, monitored the breathing of 
subjects buried in the snow. He confirms 
that 'as carbon dioxide rises while breathing 
in an enclosed space it will cause a sen¬ 
sation of breathlessness sufficient to wake 
normal persons sleeping in a snow-cave at 
low or moderate elevation. If carbon dioxide 
rises too high, however, it will displace oxygen 
in the alveolus and the combination of high 
carbon dioxide (which has a sedative effect 
at very high levels) and low oxygen will result 
in unconsciousness. This will happen much 


transfer through it very slow'. Perhaps in 
some Australian snow conditions one can¬ 
not rely on a good supply of air from the 
porous snow of a snow-cave or igloo. 

Smith's snow-caves were each about 10.5 
cubic metres (3.5 metres x 2 metres x 1.5 
metres) and held two people, that is, held a 
bit over five cubic metres of air a person, 
which would hold sufficient air, if completely 
fresh, to last a bit longer than six hours if im¬ 
mediately sealed and not allowing for any 
exchange with the porous snow. 

Before going to bed for the night you 
should totally refresh the air—especially if 
you have been cooking, which consumes 
oxygen and produces carbon dioxide just 
like you do. This will mean clearing the 
entrance and flapping a sleeping-bag or mat 
to refresh the air. 

Importantly, what lessons could be learned 
from this tragedy? How safe or dangerous is 
it to sleep in a snow-cave or igloo on a reg¬ 
ular basis or even in an emergency if be¬ 
nighted without a tent? Is it worth the risk? 





















A Web search for 'suffocation' and 'snow- 
cave' gave 28 hits. Only one of these refer¬ 
red to a real case of people suffocating in 
snow-caves in this way. And that reference 
was to the Thredbo/Seamans Hut tragedy. 
The only other death was in a snow-cave 
which had had a large dump of snow put 
on it by a snow-clearing machine; namely, 
human error. 

Clearly it is necessary to check whether 
snow is restricting your ventilation. This might 
be done in the course of normal, wakeful 
periods at night. Check whether the vent¬ 
ilation hole is open—move a stock or ski up 
and down in it. Check that the entrance still 
has gaps. For extra safety and peace of 


based on avalanche survival studies and 
equipment. 

The AvaLung has been designed and 
tested as a safety device for people skiing in 
avalanche-prone areas. The device allows a 
buried person to breathe air from an arti¬ 
ficial air pocket (volume 500 millilitres) in 
the body of the snow. 

1 have tested an easily made stock-snorkel 
from the surface of the snow. It took only a 
few minutes to break off both ends of an 
aluminium tube stock. I breathed air from 
the snow, quite easily, for ten minutes. If 
your snow-cave has foul air, it is essential 
that your snorkel is sucking fresh air from 
the porous snow and not from the expired 


• Sleep with your head near a vent hole 
where an ingress of fresh snow might 
awaken you. 

• Keep all digging implements and a torch 
close to hand and be very clear where 
they are before you go to bed. 

• Keep a stock or ski in the vent hole to 
help to clear it during the night, and keep 
other skis and stocks for making another 
vent hole or breathing snorkels as a last 
resort But an upright ski or stock outside is 
also desirable as a marker of your location. 

• Determine the best direction to make an 
alternative vent hole if the existing one 
gets blocked and can't be unblocked. 

• Set an alarm to check ventilation—and 
the weather outside. 



Of course, if you need shelter when caught 
out without a tent, you don't have to rely 
on a snow-cave or an igloo. Always carry a 
biwy-bag and a small foam mat, and this 
should be at least life saving, albeit not too 
comfortable for a night. O 


Left, broken stock ends. Right, packing snow around a protruding stock- 
snorkel. Photos by Harley Wright 


mind you can set an alarm at one- to three- 
hourly intervals. 

If 1 were to find myself snowed in and 
breathing fast from high carbon dioxide in 
a snow-cave or buried tent I would first 
attempt to unblock the entrance or breath¬ 
ing hole to get fresh air. The tail end of a ski 
can be pushed in a metre before the bind¬ 
ing hinders it. Or a stock pushed handle 
first into the snow can make a small hole. 

If these failed, as a last resort I would use 
a stock as a snorkel to access fresh air in the 
body of the snow. After breaking off each 
end of the stock, I would push it as far as I 
could into the snow. Snow blocks it at first, 
but when withdrawn, tapped sharply and 
flicked, the blocking snow is removed. With 
the 'snorkel' reinserted and sealed by 
pressing snow around it where it protrudes, I 
would suck and breathe 'remote' air with 
ordinary oxygen levels and exhale into the 
cave. However, this of course increases the 
cave's carbon dioxide levels. The principle is 


air in your own chamber—hence the need 
to seal where the snorkel protrudes into the 
cave by packing a collar of snow tightly 
around it. 

As applies to any adventurous sports with 
high risk levels, it is desirable to get formal 
training in snow-camping with professional 
guides or specialist groups such as cross¬ 
country ski clubs. 

If you do run out of fresh air in a snow- 
cave or igloo at an altitude of below 3000 
metres the physiological stresses of deeper 
and faster breathing should arouse you to 
the danger. A snow-cave still seems to me 
to be a suitable shelter if the following pre¬ 
cautions are observed. 

Suggested safeguards 
against snow-cave 
suffocation 

• Vigorously ventilate the cave before you 
go to bed. 


Harley Wright 

loves skiing and bushwalking in the Mt 
Kosciuszko area. As well as kayaking (which he 
has done in both Polar regions) his passion is 
native flora. He is an expert on weed plumes 
caused by run-off in urban bushland, and 
promotes abatement measures. He is 
environmental manager of a paper company. 
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Disappearing Trick 



Searching for 
Vanishing Falls 

Graham Wootton describes a trip into the heart of Tasmania's South-west 





By the early 1970s much of South-west 

Tasmania had been explored and the great bush¬ 
walking challenges had been met. Federation Peak 
was climbed in 1949 and had been dispensed with 
in a weekend in 1965. A traverse of the Western 
Arthur Range was completed in 1960 and by 
1972 it had been done in a day. Were any mys¬ 
teries and major, unexplored landmarks left in 
the South-west? 

A major waterfall on the Salisbury River, in un¬ 
explored country behind Precipitous Bluff, seemed 


to fit the bill. First sighted by pioneer South-west 
aviator Lloyd (ones in about 1947, the water flow¬ 
ing over the falls seemed mysteriously to disappear 
at the base of the cascade and the riverbed ap¬ 
peared to be dry for several kilometres down- 


The heart of Tasmania's South-west; the 
view west from Mt Bobs to Federation 
Peak. All photos by Graham Wootton 







stream. With the unlikely but possible excep¬ 
tion of an unrecorded visit by an early pro¬ 
spector, no one had reached the falls, now 
named Vanishing Falls, on foot Although quite 
close to the South Coast Track, the last six 
kilometres of extremely thick scrub had dis¬ 
couraged walkers from attempting to reach 
the area. 

By mid-1973, a number of groups were 
making plans to reach the falls and competi¬ 
tion to be the first was keen. There still existed 
some of that unique thrill that comes from ex¬ 
ploring unknown country, a rare commodity. 

In September 1973 a party from Elizabeth 
Matriculation College attempted to reach the 

falls from the South Coast Track. How- _ 

ever, bad weather and patches of im¬ 
penetrable scrub forced them to turn 
back short of their goal. In November 

1973, leanette Collin and Attila Vrana, 
from the small Manuka Club, reached 
the falls. They took quite a different 
route from the first party—they started 
from the Picton River valley and 
reached the falls in five days, walking 
by way of Mt Bobs. After exploring 
the falls area they climbed on to the 
ridge at the back of Precipitous Bluff 
and traversed to New River Lagoon—a 
distance of nine kilometres which took 
four days of bashing through some 
of the worst scrub in the South-west. 

Although Vanishing Falls had been 
reached, interest in the area was still 
high and we went ahead with our 
trip, planned for [anuary-February 

1974. Jeanette Collin's description of 
the scrub at the back of Precipitous 
Bluff was not inviting. We had a good 
look at the area from the air when 
we were dropping supplies at Prion 
Beach for the last few days of the 
trip. Still a Blue Mountains boy at heart, 

I was attracted by the idea of travel¬ 
ling down the rivers rather than scrub¬ 
bashing. The bed of the Salisbury River 
looked as though it would be easy 
going. However, the banks of the New 
River were heavily forested and we 
knew that there was a very bad area 
of bauera for at least a kilometre up¬ 
stream from New River Lagoon. Lilo- 
ing was a common method of travel¬ 
ling the rivers in the Blue Mountains 
when the banks became impassable, 
so why not on the New River? And so our 
plans were set. 

The party was made up of three Tas¬ 
manian—Rick Rolls, Keith Antonysen and 
myself, with two Sydney bushwalkers-Phil 
Butt and Richard Wood. Jim England, leg¬ 
endary aviator and one of the instigators of 
the trip, unfortunately had to withdraw at the 
last moment due to suspected appendicitis. 

After being driven to the starting-point by 
our families, we set out from the Picton River 
on 27 January. With equipment, food for ten 
days and the essential Lilos, our packs each 
weighed about 29 kilograms at the start of the 
trip. For most of us it was our first long trip for 
quite a while and sore shoulders and backs 
were common complaints. These were the 
days before hip-belts and ergonomic designs. 


For the first two days we were following a 
track recently cut to Mt Bobs by the Manuka 
Club. Although the walk through the forest 
on the banks of the Picton River was relatively 
easy, the heat slowed us all considerably— 
apparently the temperature reached 35'C in 
Hobart. We could not help but be inspired 
by the magnificent forest along the Picton 
River. Huge eucalypts, up to 60 metres high, 
grow in profusion along the banks and ferny 
glades are interspersed with scrubby sections. 
By lunch-time we had reached the Farmhouse 
Creek junction, so we called an extended stop 
and took our last opportunity to cool off on 
the river. 



The remote and elusive Vanishing Falls from the air. 
This view of the riverbed below the falls explains 
the origin of their name. Right, Vanishing Falls and 
the cairn made by the first party to reach them. 


After lunch we headed up Farmhouse 
Creek towards Mt Bobs. The track was so 
vague that we found it quicker to walk up 
the open creek-bed. Little did we realise that 
the route we were following would become 
a popular trade route to the Cracroft valley 
and Federation Peak by way of Moss Ridge. 

This area is well known for the large number 


such nights sleeping out, a rather unusual 
experience in the South-west. 

On the second day, the weather was slightly 
cooler and we left the creek and headed up 
a long ridge towards Mt Bobs. The vegetation 
changed from eucalypt forest at the lower 
level to myrtle, sassafras and King Billy pine 
as we gained height. Some of the pines were 
the biggest any of us had seen—we estimated 
them to be up to 25 metres high. Occasional 
high points along the track afforded spec¬ 
tacular views of the Cracroft valley and the 
Federation Peak massif Incredible populations 
of March flies inhabited each of these open 
areas. Fortunately, South-west March flies are 
sluggish and very easy to swat-an 
action which quickly became in¬ 
stinctive. 

At about 3 pm we reached our 
previous day's goal. Pine Lake, and 
decided to move on to Lake Sydney, 
an easy, one kilometre walk up the 


'at times we 
resorted to 
crawling on our 
hands and knees 
to get our packs 
and ourselves 
through the scrub.' 


valley. We were a bit perturbed that 
there was no evidence of a creek in 
the valley as our water-supplies were 
becoming short. When the first party 
member broke through the scrub 
into the Lake Sydney basin there was 
a cry of horror, 'the lake's dry, some¬ 
one's pulled the plug'. After further 
inspection we realised that the foot- 
ball-field-sized grassy area was not 
Lake Sydney but the limestone sink¬ 
hole area that drains the outlet creek 
below the lake. Normally this sink- 

_ hole system is the only drainage from 

the lake and the water reappears 
somewhere downstream in Farmhouse Creek. 
After heavy rain the capacity of the limestone 
drainage system is exceeded, the sink-hole 
fills and water floods down the valley. It was 
quite a surprise to find a very similar model 
of the Vanishing Falls drainage system so 
early in the trip. 

After exploring and photographing the 


of tiger snakes along the track. The scent of sink-hole we climbed up the short slope to 


leatherwood was strong in the air as we 
pitched camp at 7 pm on the banks of the 
creek, still well short of our goal. Pine Lake. 
The air was now reasonably cool and the tired¬ 
ness of the day dissolved as we sat around 
the camp-fire under a starry sky. As there 
was little sign of any change in the weather, 
we dispensed with our tents and slept out 
on our Lilos. This was to be the first of four 


lake level and made camp. Lake Sydney is 
one of the most extraordinarily beautiful 
places in Tasmania. Dense forest rings most 
of the lake and a variety of Tasmanian flora 
is represented. Pandani, King Billy pine, tea- 
tree, banksia and myrtle grow in profusion 
and small creeks wander among grass kept 
short by browsing marsupials. On tbe east¬ 
ern side of the lake an open, grassed area 
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with small beaches and warm, shallow water 
is an ideal camp-site. In this water was a large 
population of tadpoles. Several theories were 
advanced that wherever there are a lot of 
tadpoles there would soon be a lot of frogs 
and, consequently, large numbers of snakes 
to feed on the frogs. Fortunately, these theories 
proved groundless. 

Another night under the stars and a warm, 
sunny morning followed. By this stage we 
had shaken off most of the cobwebs of 
civilisation and were beginning to feel quite 
fit. Rick remembered why he had been a bit 
faint at the top of each hill—the pint of blood 
he had donated the day before we left! 

The morning of the third day was spent 
climbing from Lake Sydney to the Mt Bobs 
plateau. In contrast to the surround¬ 
ing country, the summit of Mt Bobs 
is a flat, very open plateau, carpeted 
in cushion plants and pineapple grass. 

To the west across the gorge of the 
New River are the Eastern Arthur 
Range and Federation Peak. To the 
south Precipitous Bluff dominates 
the skyline. 

This was our last taste of open 
country for many days. After lunch 
we headed south and dropped off 
the edge of the Mt Bobs plateau on 
to a ridge with the intriguing name 
Bobs Knobs. Bob has three knobs, 
each one notable for the ferocious 
scrub that surrounds it. By 6.30 pm 
we had only reached the saddle be¬ 
fore Bobs Knobs One and decided 
to make camp where we could. 



Vanishino Falls 






Fortunately, after about half an hour's search 
Phil found a small pool just big enough for 
us to fill our water buckets. We were anxious 
about the ridge ahead as the previous party 
had not found any water. 

Another clear, starry night followed and 
we again dispensed with tents and found 
enough flat areas among the scrub for five 
Lilos. The sound of Lilos being deflated each 
morning is one of the most notable memor¬ 
ies from this trip! 

After a hastily prepared breakfast we left 
camp at 7.45 am, keen to come to grips with 
the ridge. In anticipation of a dry day we had 
filled every conceivable container in our 
packs with water and had about three litres 
each. Again the weather was fine. Valley 



Keith Antonysen, left, and Rick Rolls in the 
sink-hole area at Lake Sydney. 


mists rising with the warmth of the morning 
sun spilled over the ridges in huge waves. 

The traverse of Bobs Knobs One was 
relatively straightforward and by 10 am we 
were in the next saddle. After a short, open, 
grassy fiat the scrub closed in again and our 
progress slowed to a snail's pace. Most of the 
time we walked through a dwarf forest with 
tough, springy limbs that made our progress 
with bulky rucksacks very difficult. The many 
fallen logs were a chaotic mess and at times 
we resorted to crawling on our hands and 
knees to get our packs and ourselves through 
the scrub. 

By 4 pm we had traversed Bobs Knobs 
Two, about three kilometres from our camp¬ 
site the night before. It was obvious that we 
would not make the Salisbury River that 
night, so we descended some 200 metres on 
the western side of the ridge until we found 
a plentiful supply of cold, clear water in a 
small creek. We set up camp on a 35' slope 
in dense myrtle forest and chopped five 


platforms for the Lilos. The weather was still 
amazingly good and once again we dispensed 
with the tents. 

As we were cooking a light plane flew 
over and we guessed that it would be Jim 
England keeping a lookout for us—which we 
verified later. That night we slept a little 
more soundly. Although our three kilometres 
of progress that day seemed amazingly little, 
we were confident of reaching the Salisbury 
River the next day and that it would also be 
our last day of bad scrub. 

Our hopes of a short day to the Salisbury 
River were soon dashed. To the non-bush- 
walker it may seem rather crazy to spend 
your holidays forcing a way through thick 
scrub. However, there are many compensa¬ 
tions which usually outweigh the 
effort entailed. The unique experi¬ 
ence of travelling in virtually un¬ 
explored country; the feeling of 
being completely dependent on your 
own resources and the satisfaction 
when the goal is reached combine 
to provide a much richer experi¬ 
ence than would be the case if the 
walking were always easy. 

By 4 pm we had traversed to the 
end of Bobs Knobs and begun our 
700 metre descent to the Salisbury 
River. At 7 pm we broke from the 
scrub on to the delightfully open 
gravel bed of the river. Spirits were 
high as we drank our fill and washed 
off the sweat and dirt. The hard¬ 
ships of the previous two days dis¬ 
appeared like magic as we set about 
cooking a huge evening meal. Anti¬ 
cipating a relatively easy day ahead, 
we sat around the camp-fire until 
well after 11 pm. 

When we awoke on day sbc the 
weather had finally broken and 
there was a light drizzle. After a 
quick breakfast we set out for the 
falls, about seven kilometres up¬ 
stream from our camp. Boulder 
hopping up the riverbed was quite 

_ easy and we made rapid progress. 

After about three kilometres we 
noticed something rather eerie. The quite 
strong flow in the river was fading away to 
nothing and only 200 metres further up the 
riverbed was dry for the remaining four kilo¬ 
metres to the falls. We couldn't find any 
obvious points from which the water was 
issuing. 

At about 1 pm we rounded the final bend 
in the river and finally saw the object of our 
trip. All thoughts of lunch were cast aside 
until we had photographed the falls and 
added our names to the visitors' book, con¬ 
cealed in a cairn built by Jeanette and Attila 
in November. Unfortunately, as a result of 
the long spell of dry weather we had en¬ 
joyed on our way in, the falls were less than 
their spectacular best. The brooding, over¬ 
cast sky helped to enhance the mystique of 
the area and we weren't disappointed. We 
didn't have time to explore the area thor¬ 
oughly and could only conjecture the path 
of the water from the falls to the point 
where it reappears downstream. Cavers have 
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since explored and mapped this subter¬ 
ranean drainage system in detail. 

After lunch, the drizzle turned to light rain 
so we abandoned the idea of climbing to the 
top of the falls. Yours truly headed back to 
camp slightly ahead of the rest of the party, 
who had elected to spend a little longer in 
the area. 1 had noted that it had taken three 
hours to reach the falls from the camp and, 
as the rain would make walking slower on 
the way back, looking out for the camp site 


graphically embarrassed' and to thank them 
for their concern. 

After heavy overnight rain, the river level 
had risen considerably. By lunch-time at the 
New River junction, the level was up by 
more than half a metre. We could hear the 
distinctive clunk of boulders rolling along 
the riverbed—obviously it was not a day for 
Liloing. We set up camp early and spent the 
afternoon drying out our wet clothes and 
making repairs to our equipment. 


corks. Reluctantly, we resorted to wading 
down the edge of the lagoon. 

When we reached Prion Beach on day ten 
we recovered our air drops intact. After 
setting up camp at the western end of the 
beach we cooked up an enormous feast and 
celebrated with our bottle of wine. 

After a further two days' walking along 
the South Coast Track, we arrived at Bath¬ 
urst Harbour and the King homestead. Al¬ 
though they were less challenging than the 



On New River Lagoon under the watchful gaze of Precipitous Bluff. 


after three hours' walking would suffice. 1 
had not allowed for my fixation with getting 
back to camp for tea as soon as possible and 
that my foot was well and truly down on the 
accelerator pedal. 

After three hours 1 had in fact already 
walked past the camp-site and continued 
down the Salisbury River. Still no camp-site— 
1 pushed a little harder! 'Funny, 1 don't 
remember that major creek entering on the 
right bank this morning.' Oh well, just keep 
walking. Another kilometre and still no camp¬ 
site—'perhaps 1 really should have a look at 
the map'. The horrible truth dawned on me: 
1 had missed the camp site, continued down 
the final three kilometres of the Salisbury 
River and that creek entering on the right 
bank was actually the New River. 

It was 5.30 pm so I made a rapid reverse 
thrust and headed back to camp before I ran 
out of daylight. The others, by now in a state 
of considerable anxiety, had hung a pair of 
underpants on a prominent bush by the river 
to mark the camp. I walked in to camp at 
about 7.15 pm and, trying to act as non¬ 
chalantly as possible, said, 'just doing a bit of 
recce downstream'. The torrent of abuse that 
immediately erupted convinced me to give 
up my act, admit that I had been 'geo- 


The next morning was fine but the river 
level was still high. As our food supplies 
were running low, we decided to push on 
down the river-bank rather than wait any 
longer. We encountered a few patches of 
moderate scrub at first, then to our delight 
we walked through open myrtle forest with 
huge man ferns and native laurel below the 
canopy. By 5 pm we had travelled sbc kilo¬ 
metres and we set up camp above New 
River Lagoon; our intention was to travel the 
remaining distance on the river. 

The next morning brought the welcome 
sun and warmth we had been waiting for. 
After lining our rucksacks with waterproof 
bags, we inflated our Lilos and took to the 
river. Initially only Keith and 1 took the plunge, 
the others preferred to continue walking. 
The beginning of the bauera thickets soon 
changed their mind. After a week of pushing 
through scrub, two hours paddling down the 
river was heaven. Thick forest lined the banks 
of the New River and, towering over a 1000 
metres above, the cliffs of Precipitous Bluff 
glistened from the rain of several days before. 

We had hoped to paddle across New 
River Lagoon on the Lilos but a stiff sea 
breeze had raised a chop on the lagoon and 
we were soon bobbing up and down like 


earlier part of the trip, the magnificent beaches 
and coastal scenery were a refreshing change 
from the thick scrub and forest that pre¬ 
dominated on the route to Vanishing Falls. 

A fitting climax to the trip was a flight 
back to Cambridge from Bathurst Harbour 
on a beautiful, cloudless afternoon. O 
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Greater Blue Mountains 


A Stroll Down 
the Goulburn 


Wildlife and sandstone cliffs, by Anthony Dunk 


My quest to explore Goulburn River 
National Park began several years ago 
when I first noticed its large, green boun¬ 
dary on a map of New South Wales. I had 
walked a lot of the country to the south, 
in Wollemi and Yengo National Parks, but 
this park at the top of the Hunter Valley 
remained a mystery. Hardly anyone had 
heard of it and even fewer had actually 
been there. 

In the summer of 2000-2001,1 headed 


drove south through the park to Lees 
Pinch lookout. From this vantage point we 
could see a dark-green swath of eucalypts 
stretching east and west into the distance. 
Yellow cliffs broke through the forest, 
marking the meandering course of the 
river. 

We continued south along the road only 
to find that the causeway was flooded by 
about a metre of fast-flowing water. A 
local farmer with a heavily loaded ute 


even with my four-wheel-drive station- 
wagon I felt that turning back was the only 
safe option. I drove home disappointed 
but knew that I would soon return. 

In August 2001 the opportunity to ex¬ 
plore the park arose again. Bruce Stafford 
from Sydney University Bushwalkers had 
organised a weekend walk from Meads 
Crossing down the river to Morrisons Flat 
Apart from the inconvenience of having 
to ask a local property owner for permis¬ 
sion to cross his land, it was a great walk. 

The open, grassy river-banks made walk¬ 
ing easy and the abundance of wombats 
and kangaroos grazing, even during the 
day, added interest. On Saturday night 
we camped near the base of impressive, 
70 metre cliffs. The next day we headed 
back to our cars. All too soon our short 
exploratory walk was over. 1 knew I'd 
just have to come back and see more of 
this great country. 

In September 2002 when the weather 
was pleasant and 1 needed a break from 
work I organised a three-day walk in the 
park. Bruce decided to come along and 
another friend, Sam Roberts, also thought 
it sounded like fun. 

Sam and 1 set off from Gosford early 
on Friday afternoon and reached the old 
Wollombi Pub for a beer and a ham¬ 
burger on the sunny verandah. We could 
have stayed for hours but the Hunter 
Valley beckoned. Our next stop was a 
winery north of Broke where we sampled 


'Wineries and 
wilderness— 
what a 

combination!' 


the local wines before choosing a few 
reds that would be great for our ex¬ 
pedition. Wineries and wilderness—what 
a combination! 

Driving along the bumpy road on the 
southern edge of Goulburn River Na¬ 
tional Park, we approached Lees Pinch 
just as the sun was dipping towards the 
horizon. We crossed the river at the cause¬ 
way which had previously been too high 
to cross and drove up the hill to the look¬ 
out. We walked the short circuit, mshing 
to get to the best lookout rock while there 
was still light for photos. It was a perfect 
spring day and the sunset over the distant 
western edge of Goulburn River National 
Park was warm and golden. 

In the twilight we drove the last few 
kilometres to White Box camp and set 
up our tent. Sam chose a spot for our 
camp-fire in front of a comfortable log, 
then we settled in to cook dinner and 
admire the stars. Bruce was due to arrive 
later that evening. A friendly possum 










really caught our attention were the large 
numbers of carp on the sand and mud on 
the bottom of the river. Schools of this pest 
stir up the sediments in long trails, turning 
the clear water cloudy. 

Since we had time to waste and were 
curious, one of us waded into the river and 
attempted to catch a fish. This was 
easier said than done; someone had 
the bright idea of stunning a carp 
with a sharp blow from a stick. The 
fish were moving around fast, but 
in the shallow water the technique 
eventually paid off and we landed a 
two or three kilogram carp on the 
grassy bank. 

When we reached Rocky Creek 
we made a small fire and threw 
the fish on the hot coals. It took a 
long time to cook; eventually it was 
done. Bruce and I sampled the meat 
It was edible but certainly not a 
great taste. I don't think either of 
us will be in a hurry to try it again! 

After lunch, Sam and I followed 
Bruce up Rocky Creek to make 
sure he got back safely to the track 
which led to his car. The ridge 
where we decided to climb out of 
the creek was covered with sharp 
scrub. The leaves of the plants were 
shaped like mini boat-hooks. We 
eventually found the track and left 
Bruce to make his own way. Sam 
and I returned to Rocky Creek along 
a side creek which was much 
easier. We then strolled down the 
river for about a kilometre and 
made camp on an elevated, grassy 
flat below a 70 metre cliff 
Sunday was as perfect as the rest 
of the weekend and we looked for¬ 
ward to another great day of ex¬ 
ploring. We were now solely drink¬ 
ing river water that we had boiled 
the night before. It tasted remark¬ 
ably good considering that it came 
from a river with cattle tramping 
through it and carp stirring up sedi¬ 
ment! 

Our first stop for the day was at 
the twin, 50 metre waterfalls 
marked on the topographical map. 
Although they are difficult to see 
from the river they were worth a 
look. We found one of the falls up 
a short, narrow canyon. It had only 
a trickle of water but with its 
intricate, curved channel it would 
look spectacular after rain. 

While we were looking for the 
second fall we found a massive 
slab of rock which had been separ¬ 
ated from the cliff, leaving a metre 
wide slot. It was tempting to climb 
through the gap but the slab seemed 
precariously balanced. After morning tea 
we continued downstream. Our final goal 
was to explore an interesting canyon that 
heads north-west up a side creek. TTiis wide, 
dry canyon is walled by 100 metre cliffs 
and is a cool, shady world in comparison 
with the sunny, open flats along the river. 


climbed down from a tree to visit us while 
we drank our way through a bottle of red. 

We were up early the next morning and 
did a short car shuttle. We left my car at Lees 
Pinch and walked west from White Box 
camp along the ridge towards the river. The 
ridgetop walking was pretty easy and soon 


is any indication, wombats are much more 
agile than you would imagine! 

Once we were in the side creek the walk¬ 
ing was as easy and open as I remembered 
from my previous Goulbum River trip. We 
only had a short distance to travel as Bruce 
was joining us for a day walk and we had 


Exploring a large, room-like cave near the river. 


we were at a small clearing marked on the 
map. From this point we descended into a 
side creek to avoid the 40 metre cliffs that 
flank the river along this section. There are 
a few small cliffs in the side creek but we 
soon found a wombat track which climbed 
steeply down through the rocks. If this track 


already decided that he should walk back 
along Rocky Creek to his car. 

As we strolled along the river-bank we 
saw roos, wombats and a goanna. It was be¬ 
coming a wildlife safari! A few earmarked 
cattle were also grazing, possibly they be¬ 
longed to farmers further downstream. What 
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We walked up the canyon for about 500 
metres. Due to the abundance of sandpaper 
fig trees I marked the unnamed creek Sand¬ 
paper Fig Creek on my map. The leaves of 
these trees feel just like sandpaper and I've 
read that Aborigines used them to smooth 
their wooden implements. 

We walked back upstream to a large 
hairpin bend in the river and had a leisurely 
lunch. Tlien we bid the river farewell and 
headed up a side creek which angles south¬ 
east towards the road. The topo¬ 
graphical map we had been using 
for the walk had the unfortunate 
name 'Mount Misery'. This seemed 
like a misnomer for the area but the 
creek was to change our opinion! At 
first, it was easy going; there was an 
interesting side branch with multiple 
caves and a short section of canyon. 

Then it was miserable. The scrub 
was sharp, prickly and close. Cliffs on 
both sides prevented our escape on 
to the ridge. Eventually we found a 
pass up through the smaller cliffs on 
the left and climbed out of the 
scrubby creek. Unfortunately, it was 
just as thick on the spur! Not until 
we reached the top of the ridge did 
the scrub subside. When we finally 
stumbled on to the road we realised 
that the ordeal had taken only an 
hour. In the heat of the afternoon 
sun it had seemed much longer! We 
soon reached my car and joyfully 


river—Morrisons Flat to Drummers Flat. 
Maybe next spring! 


Goulburn River 
National Park 


Goulburn River National Park is just north 
of Wollemi National Park and is part of the 
northernmost tip of the rugged country 
known as the Greater Blue Mountains. It 
was gazetted in 1983 and contains almost 
70 000 hectares of land. The main 
features of the park are the river 
gorge and the prominent basalt peak, 
Mt Dangar, in the east. As the park 
is in the western end of the Hunter 
Valley it is dry country but the river 
is an oasis and almost always contains 
water. 

Aborigines lived near the cliff- 
lined banks of the Goulburn River 
for thousands of years before Euro¬ 
peans arrived. Some of the abundant 
caves and overhangs along the river 
still contain evidence of their long 
occupation in the form of deposits, 
axe-grinding grooves and rock art. 
About 300 sites of Aboriginal signi¬ 
ficance are in the park. 

The Goulburn River valley has 
been farmed since the early 1800s 
and has an interesting history. Some 
of the events portrayed in the book 
The Chant of Jimmy Blacksmith took 
place at Poggy Station near Lees Pinch 
in 1900. jimmy Governor and his 
brother Joe murdered several locals as 
part of their crime spree across NSW. 

Gamp-sites for vehicle-based camp¬ 
ing are available in the park at the 
White Box, Spring Gully and Big River 
camping grounds. White Box is on 
the Merriwa-Wollar road north of 
Lees Pinch; the other two are about 
20 kilometres north of Wollar along Mogo 
Lane. White Box hasn't any facilities at 
present. Spring Gully and Big River have pit 
toilets and barbecue plates. 

Further information on Goulburn River 
National Park is available in The NPA Guide 
to National Parks of Northern New South Wales, 
by Peter Wright and members of the Na¬ 
tional Parks Association of NSW Inc. O 


Enjoying the sunset from Lees 
Pinch lookout. 


guzzled some cool, clean water from a bottle 
in the back. We drove north to Merriwa, 
admiring the outline of Coolah Tops in the 
distance, then headed south for Wollombi. 
Four hours later we were home. 

Back in the office a few days later my 
head was still filled with memories of the 
towering, yellow cliffs and walking among 
the spreading box trees. Like all good trips, 
this one had come to an end. Already I was 
planning to explore another section of the 
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Prom Promenade 


Promontory Punishment 

day walk on steroids/ Article and photo by Eric TIozek 


My uncle approached me with an idea; 

he wanted to walk a three-day circuit at 
Wilsons Promontory in a single day. It's a 45 
kilometre walk on well-maintained tracks in 
Victoria's most popular National Park—a good 
idea but in my mind it remained just that. 

Somehow, it turned from an idea into a 
challenge. Being 18 years old, 

1 am naturally invincible and 
unable to resist challenges. 

It is something that I will 
outgrow according to my 
mother. My uncle defies this 
motherly assurance by con¬ 
tinuing to attempt slightly 
'out there' adventures at the 
age of 42; afterwards he 
claims that he feels no sore¬ 
ness at all (that limp is an 
old footy injury). 

We decided that the chal¬ 
lenge was on and early one 
morning we were driving 
through Tidal River camping 
ground. It was raining and 
had rained for the whole of 
the two-hour drive to Wilsons 
Promontory. Not that a little 
rain was going to bother two 
people willing to undertake 
a challenge such as this one. 

It was 9 am when we 
started out We had to make good time to 
avoid a very late finish. Runners on and 
raincoats at the ready, we strode off up the 
road to Telegraph Saddle. This is a climb of 
about 300 metres and fresh as we were, it was 
a stroll. Aside from the irate truck driver who 
ran us off the road, and the persistent 
drizzle, it was quite pleasant. 

From Telegraph Saddle you can see the 
slopes of Mts Oberon and Latrobe across the 
Tidal River valley. The mist was clearing and 
the rain eased; we found the track to Sealers 
Cove and followed it through bushland, 
bracken and gums which gave way to fern 
gullies. From Windy Saddle we began a 
strange, ambling run first perfected by a 
farmer from Colac in Victoria. Cliff Young, 
something of a hero to my uncle, won ultra¬ 
marathons at this pace my uncle told me as 
we jogged along the track. 'He was an excep¬ 
tionally fit man because he spent years chasing 
cows before he started running competitively.' 

'Interesting training technique', 1 mused, 
wondering what my family would say if I added 
some cow chasing to my fitness sessions. 

Our discussion continued through cooler 
rainforest; cows, muddy paddocks and the 
merits of training in gumboots carried us 
past bushwalkers on the boardwalks. Clear 
creeks ran under our feet and we ducked 
under large tree ferns. The shuffle ended eight 
kilometres later at Sealers Cove, the camp¬ 


site for what is arguably the most popular 
overnight walk in the State. We passed many 
walkers on the way; a number of them planned 
to stay at this very pretty beach for the night, 
'Who's got time for organised, structured 
challenges these days?' my uncle asked 
through a mouthful of Grandma's fruitcake as 
we walked along the beach. 
'It's better just to get an idea 
and go.' 1 agreed but I 
wished 1 had trained a bit 
more because the run and 
my old shoes had triggered 
strange shooting pains in my 
legs. I walked quietly for a 
while and the coastal scenery 
we could see as we climbed 
the bluff at the entrance to 
the cove cleared my mind 
very quickly. The sun was out 
and the sea was sparkling. 
Little islands were visible 
near the horizon as well as 
the coast of the northern 
Prom in a series of rocky 
coves that rise to bushy hills. 

It was an impressive sight. 
But 1 was worried when the 
view inspired my uncle with 
another idea. It involved sea 
kayaks although 1 had to ad¬ 
mit that exploring that coast¬ 
line would make a fantastic expedition. 

The weather remained sunny and warm 
as we passed struggling hikers on their way 
to Refuge Cove. This spot, more sheltered 
than Sealers Cove, harboured some luxury 
yachts that gave my uncle something else to 
dream about: 'we'll do the trip with yachts...' 

After resting for lunch we climbed a large 
peak and descended to Little Waterloo Bay. 
That section was probably the hardest and the 
recurring stabs in my legs weren't helping. 
Our walk was delayed while my uncle ad¬ 
ministered some expert massage therapy to 
my legs. He stuck his elbow into pressure 
points on the tops of my legs while 1 lay on 
my stomach on a granite boulder, bellowing 
with pain. 1 should have been more sus¬ 
picious of my uncle's 'expert' massage know¬ 
ledge. He is an accountant after all. Surprisingly 
though, the elbow treatment worked and we 
were able to continue to Waterloo Bay. Al¬ 
though the weather had closed in on us 
again it was a wonderful sight. 

At this point we said goodbye to the coast 
and set off cross-country, looking at the rocky 
peak of Mt Wilson and picking out fern gullies 
on its slopes as we walked. It was a gradual 
but arduous uphill climb until we met the 
Telegraph Track six kilometres further on. 
Conversation had shifted from the beauty of 
the Prom to the pains in our feet and legs as 
we stumbled on to the beach at Oberon 



Uncle, still looking fresh, 
near Sealers Cove. 


Bay. The sky was dark and the wind pushed 
us sideways as we walked on, contemplating 
a further eight kilometres to the car. 

'C'mon Uncle, you're a walking machine', 
he grunted as we climbed up the Norman 
Bay track from the beach. I smiled but I was 
too tired to encourage myself in a similar 
manner. My feet and legs were numb and 
stiff—even the tiger snake on the side of the 
track failed to make us stop. We knew that 
our legs wouldn't get going again. Our last 
break had been at Little Waterloo Bay for 
water and it had been two-and-a-half hours 
since that interval. My legs had stopped 
screaming at me long ago and were simply 
aching and I felt light-headed. 

As we rounded the cliffs and saw Norman 
Bay and Tidal River I expected to feel better 
but I soon discovered that the only thing that 
would make me feel better would be to stop 
walking. My uncle was now breaking into 
little runs and shouting motivational slogans. 

Finally, watching him head up a small hill, 
shuffling painfully and singing, made some¬ 
thing inside me snap. Suddenly my dead legs 


Eric TIozek 



were stretching, running past him into the 
camping ground. It was a spectacular finish, 
especially when 1 almost fell over as I ran to 
the car. My stunned and somewhat chagrined 
uncle emerged 30 seconds later bemoaning 
his lack of sprinting power. 

'Cheer up. Uncle', I said. 'It was a chal¬ 
lenge, not a race.' 

We had just completed one of the State's 
best three-day walks in one punishing, nine- 
hour session. We'd passed through four differ¬ 
ent landscapes, all of them spectacular, in a 
day walk on steroids. The tracks are well 
marked and maintained and the sights 
couldn't have been better. We were sore, 
chafed and happy. Notch up another chal¬ 
lenge completed. Perhaps my uncle's ideas 
aren't so bad although I haven't started 
chasing cows just yet. O 
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Below, the east coast of the Freycinet Peninsula from Gates Bluff. 
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Friendly Beaches 


Freycinet Fun 

The gem of the Tasmanian granite belt, by Peter Franklin 


My introduction to the Freycinet Pen- 

insula was a bit disappointing. A friend sug¬ 
gested that we go for a walk there, so we 
travelled up from Hobart on a Friday night 
and camped by the car. As an 18-year-old 
about to embark on my first real overnight 
bushwalk, I was up at the crack of dawn pest¬ 
ering my companion to start walking. Break¬ 
fast for me was uncooked bacon and about 
two hours later 1 began to feel ill and our 
walk had to be abandoned. 

A few years elapsed before I returned and 
on this occasion I was so taken with the stun¬ 
ning scenery that I was hooked and have 
come back at least once—and often twice— 
a year ever since. 

This slice of Tasmania is blessed with a 
belt of granite and some of it rises hundreds 
of metres above surrounding country. It lines 
up with Wilsons Promontory in Victoria and 
stretches over the islands of Bass Strait into 
north-east Tasmania. Anyone familiar with 
Wilsons Promontory can probably see the 
similarities: the spectacular peaks, the great 
slabs of rock, the sweeping beaches and small 
coves. 

However, the Freycinet Peninsula is argu¬ 
ably more dramatic and scenic. It also has 
the advantage of being on the lee side of 
Tasmania and is splendid in autumn, winter 


and spring. The Peninsula is just one part of 
Freycinet National Park—the northern section 
comprises Friendly Beaches and the surround¬ 
ing hills with kilometres of beach backed by 
natural dunes. To the south is Schouten 
Island which has a rugged, cliff-lined granite 
eastern side. The western side is dolerite and 
is different in looks and vegetation. 

The Freycinet Peninsula is the cornerstone; 
the first view of it is a sweeping bay backed 
by the Hazards, which rise straight from the 
bay. Further on are more granite peaks, the 
exquisitely beautiful Wineglass Bay, an isthmus 
with lagoons edged to the west by the 
golden sands of Hazards Beach. Coves lined 
with white beaches recede in the distance. 
The shapely Mt Freycinet overlooks all this 
splendour. 

The landscape is not the only feature of 
the park to attract bushwalkers; it is also 
superb for wild flowers. Spring is the most 
bountiful but there seem to be flowers all 
year round as well as animals and birds in 
large numbers. Fortunately, problems caused 
by excessively tame possums seem to have 
abated in recent years since notices were 
put up asking people not to feed animals. 

Tasmania is often thought of as a summer 
destination; even many locals think it is too 
cold to venture outdoors much in winter. 












Dave Tucker surveys the way ahead to Cape Forestier and Mt Graham from the Hazards. 


The west and southern coasts and highlands 
bear the brunt of the westerlies and the 
sheltered east coast is quite mild. It usually 
has only a fifth of the average winter rainfall 
for the State. The winds are tempered on 
the sheltered east coast. If you visit in the 
middle of the year you have to get into your 
tent very early, which is off-putting for many 
people but if you reach a camp-site early 
you can get used to it. By spring the extra 
daylight is quite pronounced. 

In 1916 the Freycinet Peninsula was de¬ 
clared the first National Park in Tasmania, 
along with the delightful Mt Field. In those 
days places had to be very scenic to be eligible 
for National Park status. The area must have 
been a paradise away from the cold inland 
before white settlement and for the Aboriginal 
inhabitants who have left behind many mid¬ 
den sites, particularly behind beaches. 

The French explorer Nicholas Baudin 
named the peninsula in 1802-03 after one 


or both of the brothers Louis and Henri 
Freycinet, who were officers on the expedi¬ 
tion. Within another 20 years sealing and 
whaling had taken their toll; the waters and 


7 was so taken 
with the stunning 
scenety that I 
was hooked' 


sands of the bays became polluted and the 
whale population was wiped out. The waters 
and land have recovered but unfortunately 
the whales have not. 


Pastoral and mining leases were taken in 
the area but the only legacies are the stone 
cottage at Cooks Beach and, on Schouten 
Island, remnant paddocks and rampant gorse. 
The weed is to be eliminated thanl« to a joint 
venture between local rangers and volunteers. 

Access 

Freycinet National Park is in the middle of 
the Tasmanian east coast on a peninsula jutting 
into the Tasman Sea. A variety of roads can 
be used to get there from Hobart and Laun¬ 
ceston, the most direct take about two-and- 
a-half hours. A bus service operates between 
Hobart and Launceston. It stops at Bicheno 
and a connecting service runs from there to 
Coles Bay, at the entrance to the park. 

Tracks are all signposted, so navigation is 
a minor issue. Given the compactness of the 
park and its low altitude, even off-track walk¬ 
ing is unlikely to present problems for the mod¬ 
estly experienced. Good maps are available. 
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Water, camp-sites 
and facilities 

Finding fresh water can sometimes be a prob¬ 
lem in this area of relatively low rainfall, 
particularly in summer and early autumn. 
During late winter and spring there is usu¬ 
ally ample flow in the creeks. The most re¬ 
liable sources are Lagunta and Jimmys, neither 
of which I have ever seen dry. Graham and 
Eastern Creeks are also quite reliable. 

The three main camp-sites with toilets are 
all at the southern ends of beaches. Hazards 
Beach has the most dependable water; Cooks 
relies on tank water from an old cottage. 
The cottage is not exactly five star but some 
people still opt to stay in it. The creek at the 
Wineglass Bay camp-site is dependent on 
flow from lagoons and after a dry period its 
water is undrinkable. At Hazards Beach obtain 
water from up Lagunta Creek, not from the 
small lagoon beside the tent sites. Schouten 
Island has camp-sites, a creek and tank water. 
Bush camping is possible elsewhere in the 
park but you must have knowledge of pre¬ 
vious rainfall and seasonal water conditions. 

Overnight walks 

Although the park is very popular for walk¬ 
ing, the overwhelming majority of visitors 
confine themselves to a small area, so the 
more distant parts are often relatively quiet. 
In the cooler months you may have the 
camp-sites to yourself 

The main overnight walks revolve around 
a track on the western side of the Freycinet 
Peninsula. The track climbs a peak of 500 
metres and winds back along the eastern side. 
It can be done as a circuit in either direction, 
or as a return trip if you don't mind walking 
the same ground twice. Two days are re¬ 
quired for this medium-grade walk but it is 
best as a three-day walk. If you have time to 
spare you can add some off-track compon¬ 
ents which take four or more days. 

After many years' walking in the area 1 have 
concluded that it is best to begin with the 
track on the western side and I have described 
the walk in that direction. Fortunately, there 



is only one car park so the start and finish 
are at the same point; at the end of the road 
at the foot of the Hazards. 

Shortly after leaving the car you reach a 
junction; take the track that continues to 
Hazards Beach. The left junction is to Wine¬ 
glass Bay and this track can be used on the 
walk's final leg. You'll reach Hazards Beach 
after about one-and-a-half hours of gently 


light. This sandy and comparatively flat track 
skirts Mt Freycinet; you won't be sweating 
uphill with your head down, so take the time 
to drink in the scenery. After an hour of bush 
you are suddenly confronted with the brilliant 
whiteness of Cooks Beach. Before you step 
on to the beach a sign indicates the track up 
to Mts Freycinet and Graham. This is used for 
the return leg. Cooks is pleasantly shaped 



Above, toughing it out on Passage 
Beach. Right, black swans on 
Saltwater Lagoon, Friendly Beaches. 


undulating terrain round the base of Mt 
Mayson. It is a predominantly sandy track, 
interspersed with a few easy rocky sections 
and overlooks the waters of Great Oyster Bay 
for most of the journey. You'll pass several 
creeks but they should not be relied upon 
as even the biggest one may be dry. 

Hazards Beach is usually fairly solid to walk 
on. Nevertheless it is nice to get to the end 
of this three kilometre stretch of sand and 
arrive at the spacious Lagunta Creek camp¬ 
site. About a third of the way along the 45- 
minute section is a sign indicating the Isthmus 
Track to Wineglass Bay but there is no need 
to take this side-trip as you'll reach the bay 
on the last day of the walk. Camp at Lagunta 
Creek, or continue for another hour and 20 
minutes to Cooks Beach camp-site. 

For anyone with an interest in wild flowers 
the thryptomene and other shrubs from 
Hazards to Cooks Beaches will be a high¬ 



and it is only 20 minutes to the camp site at 
the southern end—about the right length for 
beach walking! 

It is very easy to laze about Cooks but near¬ 
by Bryans Beach is a shade under an hour 
away and beckons on the second day. At 
Bryans you will have great views of Schouten 
Island at the far side of the bay. Granite 
domes are at the back of the attractive Pas¬ 
sage Beach. Walk to the lagoon at the end 
of Bryans Beach where there are little coves 
which are good for swimming. It is quite 
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difficult to get to Passage Beach as the shore 
line is rocky and you may have to scrub- 
bash. The effort is worth while if you have 
the energy as is the scramble to the domes 
of the Cape Degerando area. 

On the final day find the track at the 
northern end of Cooks Beach for the ascent 
to Mt Graham. Initially it is easy walking over 
a sandy track through delightful heathland 



The track now winds down to Wineglass 
Bay. The white beach curves to meet the 
peaks of the Hazards rising out of the bay. 
Walking time from the saddle to the bay is 
about two-and-half-hours. Although you'll be 
impressed by the stunning Wineglass Bay it is 
not easy to walk on the soft sand of the beach. 
After this 30-minute section, the heavily used 
track over a saddle in the Hazards takes about 
45 minutes to the car park. Impressive stone¬ 
work keeps this part of the track in good 
order and a lookout has been installed for a 
final view of the bay. 

For anyone who doesn't mind off-track 
walking and is competent with navigation, 
this walk can be extended by spending time 
in the cliff-lined eastern part of the penin¬ 
sula but be aware that water may be scarce. 

Other walks 

Freydnet National Park has a lot of walks. If 
you're staying at Coles Bay, where you can 
camp just inside the park or in a range of 
accommodation, day walks are a major 
attraction. Tasmanian Parks & Wildlife lists 
the State's top day walks and Freydnet 
National Park has four of the 30 listed. 

The very popular trip to Wineglass Bay 
with the option of returning by Hazards 
Beach takes about four or five hours. The 
three-hour return walk to Mt Amos, the most 
accessible of the Hazards, has excellent 
views over the park. It is best attempted in 
dry conditions. Walks along the top of the 
Hazards are an option but it is treacherous 
and steep in places and there are erosion 
problems. For strong walkers, a circuit over 
Mt Graham can be done when there are 
long daylight hours. 

For those with a penchant for walking on 
pristine coastline. Friendly Beaches fits the 
bill. The dunes are in their natural state, free 
of marrum grass, and you can wander for 
several hours all the way to Freshwater La¬ 
goon. Several hundred black swans congreg- 



until you reach a creek and a small camp¬ 
site. From here the track climbs steeply to 
Jimmys Creek at East Freydnet Saddle, fol¬ 
lowed by a gentler climb to a saddle between 
Mts Freydnet and Graham. It takes an hour 
to reach East Freydnet and a further 45 min¬ 
utes to the saddle between the peaks. It is 
well worth dropping your pack and making 
the short ascent to Mt Freycinet. Then it is a 
shortish but steep climb to Mt Graham and 
a scenic and fairly level walk along the crest 
before you reach Graham Creek. 


ate at Saltwater Lagoon along with pelicans, 
ducks and other water birds. If you go espe¬ 
cially gently and quietly the wallabies won't 
disappear and the swans will acknowledge 
your presence with their throaty calls. There 
aren't any signposts to the lagoon so be alert 
for the entrance. The smell of bird droppings 
may warn you. 

There isn't a ferry service to Schouten Island 
but fishing boats sometimes take visitors. A 
number of walks can be done but there isn't 
a track network 



Freydnet Peninsula 



During recent years commercial adventure- 
tour operators have realised the potential of 
the area. One company offers a four-day trip 
that includes Schouten Island and a walk from 
the south of Freycinet Peninsula to Blue- 
stone Bay and Friendly Beaches for a final 
night at a luxury lodge in the bush. Another 
company offers day walks with accom¬ 
modation in cabins at Coles Bay. 

Freycinet National Park may be the jewel 
but there are further opportunities for bush¬ 
walking and adventure tourism on the eastern 
seaboard of Tasmania. Not only has the dis¬ 
trict the potential to be a Mecca for out¬ 
doors activities, it could also be a pressure 
valve for Tasmania's very fragile World Herit¬ 
age Area. 

Apart from other National Parks, the pres¬ 
ently unprotected Eastern Tiers is a huge, 
untapped area. This lovely eucalypt woodland 
has rugged gorges, clear streams and river 
valleys and is coveted by forestry interests at 
present. 1 am convinced that a variety of 
walks, perhaps including some serviced huts, 
could be viable. 

Within the park the walking opportunities 
on the Freycinet Peninsula are well catered 
for but walks from Bicheno to Coles Bay by 
Friendly Beaches would have considerable 
appeal if the appropriate infrastructure were 
to be developed, just on the other side of 
Bicheno, the Douglas-Apsley National Park 
could be linked with this beautiful area. O 
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Tasmanian moods 

A land of wild beauty, by Angus Munro 



The timeless and ethereal beauty of Russell Falls, 
Mt Field National Park. 
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Viewed from Hartz Peak Mt Wellington 
floats on a hazy sea. 


Angus Munro, a born and 
bred Queenslander, has 
been sidetracked in 
Tasmania for some years. 
Driven into the wilderness 
by the lack of rugby 
telecasts in the Apple Isle, 
he indulges in bushwalking, 
climbing, diving, and 
occasional study. 
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Grant Minervini Agencies 


METZELER Thermo Systems 
Self-inflating Mattresses 

• high-quality foam core and complex 
double-film-lamination for longer durability 

• lightweight air-channel system 

• non-slip surface 

• quality metal cold-safe valve 

• includes storage bag and repair-kit 

• made in Germany 

• exceptional value 


Email info@gmagencies.com.au 


Ph 1800 882 058 
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i H Comfort 

lis for all seasons 


Vista 

Rainshell 


Just because the weather changes doesn't mean your comfort 
level has to. The Pallin Vista, in men's and women's versions, 
has been designed to perform in all conditions. Stormtech XCR 
GORE-TEX material, patented Watergate closure, generous 
length and adjustable storm hood are GUARANTEED TO KEEP 
YOU DRY®. Articulated sleeves and double-ended zippers allow 
you to move more freely. Handwarmer and water-resistant map 
pockets are added for comfort and convenience. Weighing in at 
around 750g, it even rolls into its hood for storage. 
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Track Notes 


Cunninghams Gap to Mt 

Spectacular ridge walking in south-east Queensland, by John Daly 



Harold Charles surveys the eastern landscape from the ridge between Mt Castle and Hole-in-the-Wall. Both photos by John Daly 


This World Heritage Listed area has 

an almost unbroken line of peaks, ridges and 
escarpments that extend north-south on 
the edge of the Scenic Rim. There aren't any 
recognised tracks leading to the escarpment 
from the east due to the steepness of the Ram¬ 
parts but a succession of ridges and valleys 
from the west provide access for walkers. 

Vegetation along the range varies from 
open eucalypt forest on the exposed, drier 
slopes to thick, impenetrable rainforest Moun- 
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tain heath vegetation flourishes on rocky 
ridges and prolific displays of rock orchids and 
giant spear lilies are along the cliff-edges in 
spring. 

Tracks and routes lead to all the major 
features but many traverse rugged, inhospit¬ 
able terrain and should only be attempted 
by fit, experienced walkers with good navi¬ 
gation skills. This two-day walk from Cun¬ 
ninghams Gap to Mt Castle is one of the 
Main Range National Park's classic walks. 


When to go 

Off-track walking in the Main Range is only 
recommended during the cooler months, 
usually from April to September. Winter 
nights are cool (cold by Queensland stand¬ 
ards) and the days are usually warm and 
sunny. Walking is uncomfortable in summer 
due to high temperatures and there is little 
surface water so you'll have to carry 
enough for two days. 












Castle 



Safety 

Moss-covered boulders, precipitous cliffs 
and steep, grassy slopes must be traversed. 
Good scrambling skills are required for the 
rock slabs between Hole-in-the-Wall and 
Boars Head. Caution is required on the 
razor-back ridge from Boars Head to Mt 
Castle, especially when carrying a large 
pack. The final descent from Mt Castle is 
steep and a rope is extremely useful for 
lowering packs and possibly to belay the 
less confident Naturally, the knowledge how 
to use it safely is essential. 


Further reading 

Classic Wild Walks of Australia, by Robert 
Rankin; Take A Walk in Queensland's National 
Parks, Southern Zone, by John 6- Lyn Daly. 

Permits 

Bush camping permits are required. They cost 
$3.85 a person a night Contact the Queens¬ 
land Parks & Wildlife Service at Cunning¬ 
hams Gap for details. Phone (07) 4666 1133, 
fax (07) 4666 1297. The Main Range is a 
fuel-stove-only area. Check with QPWS re¬ 
garding the availability of water before you 
start an off-track walk in the park. 


Access 

A car shuttle is necessary; drive west from 
Brisbane on the Cunningham Highway to 
Aratula. Turn right on to the Rosewood- 
Aratula road and travel 14.7 kilometres, then 
turn left through a double steel gate near 
the tree line. Drive a further two kilometres 
through four gates to a barbed-wire fence 


AT A GLANCE 


Grade Medium-hard 
Length Two days 
Distance 23 kilometres 


Type Scrambling with mountain 
scenery 


Region South-east Queensland 

Nearest town 

Aratula 


Start/finish Cunninghams Gap/Mt Castle 
foothills 


Maps Sunmap Cunninghams Cap 
1:25 000; Sunmap Townson 
1:25 000 

Best time April-September 


Special points 

Main Range is a fuel-stove- 


at the park boundary. Four-wheel-drive 
vehicles can continue for two kilometres 
across three shallow creeks to a clearing 
(GR 425083). The northern buttress of Mt 
Castle is visible from this clearing. Leave 
one vehicle here, return to the highway and 
continue west for 19 kilometres to a car 
park at Cunninghams Gap. 


The walk 

Follow the Mt Cordeaux track uphill from 
the eastern end of the car park through lush 
rainforest. After about 45 minutes of steady 
climbing you'll pass a clump of spear lilies 
near the mouth of an abandoned gold¬ 
mine. In the 1930s two brothers were duped 
with samples of 'fool's gold' and spent 
several years digging this shaft before they 
discovered that they had been hoaxed. 

Five minutes from the mine a side track 
leads to Mt Cordeaux Lookout and its spec¬ 
tacular spear lilies. Return to the main track 
and head west along the southern face of 
Mt Cordeaux to an exposed, rocky ridge. 
Continue uphill through rainforest to an¬ 
other track junction. Head left through a 
tangle of moss-covered trees to Bare Rock 
where you can trace your route along the 
Ramparts to Mt Castle. 

A well-defined track descends north from 
the end of Bare Rock to a saddle, then climbs 
past two clearings and fallen trees to the top 
of the next ridge. The rainforest canopy be¬ 
comes much thicker as you descend 
through walking-stick palms towards a deep 
gully where loose rocks slow your progress. 
Descend steeply towards the bed of a creek, 
about two kilometres from Bare Rock. 
Although it isn't listed as an 'official' water 
source, there is usually a trickle of water in this 
creek even when Laidley Creek is dry. 

Many people have become disoriented 
here—they head diagonally uphill to the 
north-west and open forest rather than 
staying close to the escarpment. After a 
long, steep climb you'll reach a camp site on 
a knoll (GR 387022). The track then 
descends steeply through a tangle of liana 
vines to another saddle and the first of a 
series of ridge crests. After skirting left round 
a dish-shaped depression, head back to¬ 
wards the edge of the escarpment and 
continue steeply uphill until you reach a 
second camp site (GR 396042). Look out 
for stinging trees as the track levels, then 
descends towards Sylvesters Lookout. 

A more distinct rocky track descends to a 
gully before climbing steeply and becoming 
level. The track swings sharply left at a point 
where a huge liana vine hangs from the 
canopy. The track straight ahead ends at a 
rocky bluff with poor views. 

Continue on the top of the ridge and 
look for an obvious (false) track leading left 
(downhill) into a gully. This track has been 
forged by a procession of geographically 
embarrassed bushwalkers. The correct track 
swings right, crossing an arched, fallen log. 
An obvious track now descends on the right 
side of the ridge through open eucalypt forest 
with thick, grassy ground cover and tall 
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Packtowl® is the original high-performance camping and travel 
towel that makes terry cloth towels obsolete for outdoor use. 
Lightweight and compact, Packtowl fits easily in your pack, duffle, or 
travel kit. Besides keeping you clean, Packtowl comes In handy for 
plenty of other reasons around camp. Use it to wipe up puddles on 
your tent floor, insulate and pad gear inside 
your pack, and provide emergency first aid 
dressing. It doubles as a dish cloth, pot 
holder, and sweat-absorbing bandana. 

Now available in a colourful new 
print, Packtowl is thicker and 
more durable than off-brand 
wannabe towels. Best of 
all. It has super 
absorbency.The large 
Packtowl soaks up 
a full litre of water. 

Wring it out to release 90% of its 
absorbed liquid, and Packtowl is immediately 
ready to soak up more. 

Hang it in the breeze by its attached snap loop to air 
dry, or tumble dry at home. Packtowl is machine- or 
hand-washable and becomes softer with each washing. 

liicIcfOWt* 

Distributed by Spelean Pty Ltd. Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist 
http://www.spelean.com.au http://www.cascadedesigns.com 
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See Ba 

Take the guesswork out of 
what's packed inside. See Bags 
are made with durable 19-ounce 
vinyl that is transparent to heip 
what you need quickiy. 

Dry Seal™ roll-down closure 
and have a D-ring attachment 
and heavy-duty bottom. 


Ask for your PETZL/chariet moser 
catalogue from your favourite 
outdoors store now. It’s FREE. 

Or email cat02@petzl.com.au 
Or call 180 0 634 853. 
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grass-trees to the Laidley Creek Falls camp¬ 
site. A short track continues north from the 
camp site to an exposed bluff where clumps 
of rock orchids line the cliff-face. There are 
great views into the Laidley valley and across 
to the imposing massif of Mt Castle. 

Day two 

The track from the camp-site descends west 
to Laidley Creek. When this creek is dry 
you may find water in shallow pools up¬ 
stream. Sidle downhill along the edge of a 
grass-covered ridge before swinging sharply 
downhill (right). Ignore the track that 
continues to the base of the falls and turn 
right again towards the head of the falls. 

Cross Laidley Falls and follow an obvious 
route along the base of the cliffline to Hole- 
in-the-Wall. This eroded hole in the cliff-face 



can be spotted from the Cunningham 
Highway late in the afternoon when the 
sun has dipped below the horizon. 

After exploring the hole scramble down a 
rock slab and walk along the north side of 
the cliff A grass-covered ridge and a rocky 
razor-back lead to the summit of Boars 
Head. There are stunning views south along 
the Main Range Ramparts past Bare Rock 
and Mt Cordeaux to Mt Mitchell and Spicers 
Peak. Mt Superbus, southern Queensland's 
highest mountain, is on the horizon. 

From Boars Head a very narrow ridge 
leads towards the buttress of Mt Castle. At 


the end of this section the track skirts the 
eastern side of the ridge and traverses the 
head of an extremely steep, grassy slope to 
the top of the ridge. A short walk now leads 
to the cliffs below Mt Castle. 

Contour the western edge of the buttress 
until the Mt Castle saddle becomes obvious, 
then swing east (uphill) to the saddle. A 
distinct track leads south (uphill) to a great 
lunch spot on the summit. It's worth ex¬ 
ploring a track south from the summit to a 
rocky pinnacle with great views back along 
the eastern face of the mountain, especially 
when the rock orchids are in bloom. 

After lunch walk north along the eastern 
edge of the plateau. When you reach a knoll 


at the north-eastern end of the mountain 
you will see the clearing where you left your 
vehicle. Walk about ten metres back from 
the knoll to find the descent route. A rope 
is a definite asset at this point. (See under 
'Safety', above.) About 20 metres below 
the summit a ledge provides some respite 
before you descend the rest of the cliff You 
may see the elusive brush-tailed rock wallaby 
around this point. 

From the base of the cliffs head north¬ 
east along the edge of a steep, grassy slope 
to avoid a rainforest-choked gully on the left. 
Loose rock and scree slow your progress as 


you work your way down (GR 418079). 

Walk left (downhill) beside an old fence. 
About 20 metres before you reach the sad¬ 
dle climb through the fence and clamber 
straight down an extremely steep, grassy ridge 
to a gully choked with lantana. A series of 
animal tracks seem to lead through the 
lantana but the easiest route is to bash your 
way straight through the lantana for about 
20 metres to a service road. Turn left and 
walk along the road to your vehicle. O 

John Daly and his wife Lyn have written five bushwalking 
guidebooks. They have turned their passion for con¬ 
servation, bushwalking and travel into an occupation that 
allows them to spend months at a time working (walk- 
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Successful completion may lead to 
credits for some Holmesglen 
Recreation course modules. 

For more information or to enrol 
call 9564 6205 or 9564 6293 
td, Glen wave,ley 
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Originally thought to be extinct, 
we have unearthed a minor 
treasure trove of previously 
sold-out issues of Wild. As the 
numbers are extremely limited, 
you’ll have to move quickly. 
Nos 2, 5, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30,40, 41, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51,52, 54, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 64 and 67. 

$7.99 each. Some copies 
may be slightly damaged. 


Phone 

Wild Publications Pty Ltd 
on (03) 9826 8483. 


Clouds start brewing, blackening, 
a chill rolls through, an ominous 
warning of what’s ahead — then 
the heavens open up. 

No problem. 

You can be comfortable and 
totally dry. Hydronaute™ 
waterproof breathable fabric 
by Mont Adventure Equipment 
outperforms the rest. 

Tested to extremes, and now 
used exclusively throughout the 
Mont shellwear range. 

You can rely on Hydronaute™. 



See our comprehensive 
range of products online 

WWW. mont. com.au 


Mont Adventure Equipment The Australian company with over 20 years of manufacturing excellence 
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Track Notes 



Lerderderg Gorge 

Remote walking on Melbourne's doorstep, by Greg Caire 


Rarely is it possible to experience re- 

mote walking on the doorstep of a major 
Australian city. Yet less than an hour's drive 
from Melbourne's busy central business dis¬ 
trict, the 300 metre deep gorge of the Ler¬ 
derderg River lies quietly awaiting walkers 
who are prepared to do a little wading and 
scrub-bashing. The most striking feature of 
this walk is the relative isolation—a wilderness 
experience in Melbourne's backyard. There 
are also many ruins and remnants of the area's 
gold-mining past, which add a little historical 
richness to the excursion. The gorge is in the 
boundaries of the Lerderderg State Park, a 
14 250 hectare reserve between the Wombat 
State Forest to the north and the town of 
Bacchus Marsh to the south. The walking 
route passes along the banks and bed of the 
Lerderderg River and entails many wet cross¬ 
ings, some wading through deep pools, and 
regular encounters with very thick vegetation. 
As a result it is recommended for experienced 
walkers only. Three days are needed to com¬ 
plete the walk as described although it is 
possible to do it in two if river levels are very 


r/iii. loc'JHo 

AT A GLANCE 

Grade 

Hard 

Length 

Three days 

Distance 

35 kilometres 

Type 

Vegetated gorge and river. 

Region 

Central Victoria 


Start/finish Start at Golden Point, finish 
at Mackenzies Flat or 
Bacchus Marsh 

Maps Lerderderg and Werribee 

Gorges 1:35 000 Meridian 
Productions; Trentham, 
Creendale and Bullengarook 
1:25 000 Vicmap sheets 

Best time Early June or January to 

March (low rainfall months) 

Special points 

Rising river levels after rain 
can make the gorge unsafe. 
Scrub along the river is very 
thick and it is best to walk 
downstream (in the direction 
bushes lie after the action of 
floodwater). Rowering black- 
wood wattle in spring is 
abundant and very beautiful. 


low (usually in mid-summer or very early win¬ 
ter). Due to high flows in the wetter months 
(in winter and early spring) the trip may take 
four days and include some steep climbs 
out of the gorge and back in to avoid deep 
waterholes and a few swims. Whichever way 


it can be very hot at this time of year and 
you need to keep an eye on the weather 
before you start out. Sudden electrical storms 
that dump rain in the Wombat State Forest 
and on surrounding plateaux can cause the 
river to rise rapidly to dangerous levels with¬ 


Wet feet are a prospect in the Lerderderg Gorge. Both photos by Greg Caire 


you look at it, this is a high-quality walk and 
you are unlikely to meet another person. 

When to go 

Travel along the gorge is generally quicker and 
easier in the summer months (December to 
February) as river levels are lower; however. 


out warning. In early winter (June) river levels 
may be low but days are cooler for walking 
and nights are cold. 

Safety 

This is a difficult walk and should not be 
attempted by inexperienced parties. While 
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Permits 

At present permits are not required for 
walking in the Lerderderg State Park. Bush 
camping is permitted. 

Access 

Take the Western Freeway from Melbourne 
to the Greendale-Trentham road exit, which 
is on your left about 70 kilometres from the 
city. Turn right and continue to Blackwood, 
and again turn right on to the Golden Point 
road, following it to Golden Point and the 
start of the Byers Back Track (part of the 
walking route known as the Great Dividing 
Trail). Park here. A car shuttle or an arranged 
lift will be required to bring you from the 
end of the walk at Mackenzie Flat or Bacchus 
Marsh back to this point. 


The walk 

The 35 kilometre route descends almost 
the entire length of the gorge carved by the 
Lerderderg River. It is best to do the walk 
from north to south as described, following 
the river flow downstream and exiting at 
Mackenzies Flat. This is because thick veg¬ 
etation along the river valley has been pushed 
down in this direction by flood-water and is 
easier to negotiate from the north. 

Gontinue down Byers Back Track from 
the end of the Golden Point road through 
dry eucalypt forest and along old water-races 
used during the gold-mining era to O'Briens 
Grossing, about ten kilometres from the car 
park. Here is an official Parks Victoria camp¬ 
ing ground (the only established and main¬ 
tained camp site in the park) and a toilet 
block. Gross the road and small causeway 


Early morning deep in the gorge. 


across the river to pick up the East Walk 
track (signposted), which heads downstream 
along the Lerderderg River. After some 
pleasant walking through blackwood wattle 
and manna-gums, you'll reach a large flat 
area surrounded by large piles of alluvial 
stones. This area, known loosely as 'Mine 
Gamp', was formerly a large-scale gold-mining 
operation and makes a convenient camp¬ 
site for the first night. In the early morning 
and late evening it is common to hear the 
loud screeching of sulphur-crested and 
gang-gang cockatoos in this area. 

Day two 

Rising early is recommended as today there 
is some of the most challenging walking of 
the trip. Gontinue along the East Walk track 
for about two kilometres, rising above river 
level and ascending a small ridge to an 
intersection with the Spanish Onion Track. 
From here, descend steeply south-east back 
to the Lerderderg River (some navigation is 
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navigation is straightforward (as you spend 
most walking time within the confines of 
the gorge), sudden rises in river level may 
necessitate a hasty exit up steep-sided 
valleys, and the surrounding ridge systems 
are convoluted and difficult to navigate. 
This can make escape to higher ground con¬ 
fusing and careful navigation is required. 
Check weather forecasts before you leave. 
Also keep an eye out for brown- and tiger 
snakes when bush bashing, particularly in 
warmer weather. Areas containing ruins 
have deep mine shafts nearby, so be careful 
when exploring. 

Maps and further reading 


The Lerderderg and Werribee Gorges 1:35 000 
Map Guide by Meridian Productions is the 
best general map, and covers the entire walk. 
Vicmap sheets Trentham, Greendale and 
BuUengarook at 1:25 000 are also useful. 
Suggested further reading includes: 60 Walks 
in Gentral Victoria's Gold Fields and Spa Goun- 
try by Tyrone Thomas, Hill of Content, 1995; 
Weekend Walks Around Melbourne by Glenn 
Tempest, Open Spaces Publishing, 2002. 


Lerderderg 

Gorge 
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Your Feet are ugly enough. 

Don’t subject them to poorly Fitted boots. 

Boot fitting is an art. The human Foot varies in size 

the most suitable brands and styles For 

and shape so much, choosing boots is best left in 

your needs. With our independent 

the hands of experts. At Ajays in Heathmont and 

advice and an extensive selection 

Eastern Mountain Centre in Hawthorn, your 

feet are measured and visuaily assessed, j ^ 

of walking boots From around the 

' world, you can’t put a Foot wrong. 

Then our experienced staff recommend iMtr V 1^1 

▼ m 

P ’ We guarantee it! 

1 

aiavs k 

EMC 

SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 

Eastern Mountain Centre 

115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Vic 3135. t 

Phone (03) 9720 4647. Fax (03) 9720 2538. ^ ^ -f 

f 654b Glenferrie Road, Hawthorn, Vic 3122. 

Phone (03) 9818 1544. Fax (03) 9818 1545. 


iiGUIDES 

YOUR BUSH POCKET-PARTNERS 
These booklets will guide you to 
Australia's best wild places, and give 
advice you can use in the bush. 

All booklets are covered with clear plastic. Only 
$8.20 each ($8.50 overseas—airmail). 

Available from leading outdoors shops or 
direct from Wild Publications, the publisher 
of Wild, Australia's wilderness adventure 
magazine. 

Receive a free booklet of your choice when 
you subscribe to Wild. See the subscription 
advertisement in this issue. 
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Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
Phone (03) 9826 8483, 
fax (03) 9826 3787, 
email wild@wild.com.au 
Web site www.wild.com.au 
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Enquiries: 1300 366 499 
www.maxwell.com.au 


Nikon's superior 
optics and design 
innovations will 
ensure a superb 
viewing experience 


Monarch 

• Waterproof and fog-free 

• Rubber armouring for 
shock resistance and 
comfortable grip 

• Robust, light glass fibre 
polycarbonate 
die-cast body 


Fieldscopes & 

Spotting Scopes 

• Five water resistant 

• Spotting Scopes are 
armoured for shock 
resistance 

• Photo and digital cams 
attachments available 


DX Adventurer II 

• Aspherical eyepiece 
lenses eliminate image 
distortion 

• Lightweight, durable, 
carbon-fibre body 

• Four models including 
one zoom model 


Nikon 


lt% your life 



Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Call (02) 9438 2266 for nearest stockist 
sales@outdooiagendes.com3u 
www.lizardfbotwear.com 


required) passing old mine shafts on the 
way. The formed track ends here and scrub¬ 
bashing begins. It's also possible to follow 
the river from directly behind the evening 
stop at Mine Camp to this point; however, 
some swimming and wading will be 
required and the bush at river level along 
this stretch is very thick. 

Dense gorse and native species in the 
riverbed and on its banks will be the bane 
of your existence for the next two days. 
Gorse is a very spiky, introduced Scottish 
plant brought to Australia by miners and 
used to make hedges. You will learn to 
dislike it! Continue down the river, crossing 
where necessary and taking the paths of 
least resistance through the thick patches of 
scrub. The gorge is deep and the feeling of 
isolation is remarkable considering how 
close you are to Melbourne. Large blue 
gums and manna-gums line the river, and 
koalas, kangaroos, swamp wallabies and 
wombats are all common. You will also see 
the odd pack of feral goats—and the erosion 
caused by their passage on steep slopes. 
Take particular care with the weather for 
the next two days. The gorge is prone to 
rapid increases in the river level when rain 
falls in its catchment. You will also spend a 
lot of time walking on slippery, polished 
river stones, so be careful not to twist an 
ankle. Where you camp depends on your 
progress down the river. There aren't any 
recommended sites, so after about eight 
hours of battling gorse and wading through 
the river, choose a flat spot (quite a chal¬ 
lenge!) as high above river level as possible, 
and camp. You will see several sites on both 
banks during the day. 

Day three 

Continue downstream, passing the occasional 
mine ruin, water race and alluvial gold wash¬ 
ing area. Beyond the Ah Kow Ruin and 
Mine the gorse and thick bush thin out, 
making forward progress less of an ordeal; 
the gorge becomes wider and the many 
pools along the river's course are a little 
deeper. By early afternoon you will have 
reached the dam wall of the Lerderderg 
Weir. Cross it and descend the steps on its 
downstream side, continuing down-river past 
many sandy beaches. Water levels can be 
quite high here after significant rain and wad¬ 
ing is unavoidable. There are some spectacu¬ 
lar rocky buttresses in this area, more remin¬ 
iscent of the red sandstone of the Gammon 
Ranges in South Australia than the foothills 
of the Great Dividing Range near Mel¬ 
bourne. Approximately four kilometres from 
Mackenzies Rat, there is a walking track on 
the north side of the river. Follow it to the 
picnic area and the finish of the walk. Pick 
up your lift here (Mackenzies Rat is in 
mobile phone range), or walk a further 
eight kilometres to Bacchus Marsh. O 

Starting as a wide-eyed schooiboy in the Blue Mountains 
near Sydney, for two decades Greg Caire has been dimb- 
ing, cross<ountry skiing and sea kayaking in various 
parts of the world. The happiness and warmth of poor, 
rural peoples around the globe are a constant source of 
inspiration to him. 
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»TO REACH AMBITIOUS GOALS 
REQUIRES METICULOUS 
■V. S PLANNING AND STRONG 
-—_ DETERMINATION « 



Roald Amundsen won the race to the 
South Pole because ol exact plan¬ 
ning, superior performance and an 
unwavering desire to succeed. 

The Deuter AiRCONTACT carrying 
system is the winning resuit of our 
ambition to create an efficient, 
breathabie back system for large- 
capacify hiking backpacks. Defaiied 
design work resuifed in a fuli range 
of rucksacks (45-85 iifres) which pro¬ 
vide superior performance. Deufer 
AiRCONTACT packs are fuiiy size- 
adjusfabie (including slim-flf ver¬ 
sion), and offer exceiienf venfiiafion, 
heavy-dufy consfrucfion wifh iife- 
fime warranfy, reinforced waist- 
beifs, and hydration-bladder compat¬ 
ibility. 

Deuter Is there to help you meet 
outdoor challenges. 






GARMONT 

CHALLENGE THE ELEMENTS 



NEW R2 

LITE TRAIL STYLES 


R“ ^ 

System 


R2 Najevi - SiLver/Red 
Men & Women 


R2 Najevi - Silver/Grey 
Men & Women 


R2 l^onteLlo - Charcoal 
Men only 



anatomically directed design 

Footwear design which adheres more closely to the human form and biomechanics. ADD™ relaxes 
the foot, maximises the ability of the foot and leg to stabilize and cushion impact, freeing your 
muscles to reach the goal, not fight the fit of your boot. 



support stability control comfort 

differential lateral tongue asymmetrical closure first metatarsal 

maleolar pads post system accommodation 


Experience the Garmont ADD™ range at your local outdoors retailer. 

For your nearest Garmont stockist contact Sitro Group Australia Pty Ltd (03) 9543 9533 or www.sitro.com.au 
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The place to study 
for a career in the 
Outdoor Recreation 
Industry - , 


If you are seeking a 
career in the outdoor, 
recreation industry,;, 
this is a unique .-t i; ^ 
opportunity tcj^^dy^' 
work and ^e in the 
/flpine resDi¥df ., -f - 
■MtBiiHer. . 


Australian Alpine Institute 

PO Box 58, Mt Buller, 3723. 71 056 764 080 

Tel: (03) 5733 7000 


Mt Buller... 


Explore Tasmania’s unique wilderness safely. 

Park Maps include detailed 
;scribing track conditions, distances, 
times, safety, history, flora, fauna and geology. 

offers a range of series maps 
the state at 1:2S0 000, 1:100 000 
1:25 000. 



Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Call (02) 9438 2266 for nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragendes.com.au 
www.lizardfDotvvear.com 
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ROMAN 

Australia’s Leading Brand 



ROMAN offers the widest range of sleeping bags in the Australian market. 

With over 35 years’ experience specialising in sleeping bag manufacturing, and over 60 different models to 
choose from, Roman is sure to have a sleeping bag to suit your requirements. 




Roman Extremelite Series 


- ■■ ■ 

■ • Extremelite +5“ C 

• Extremelite Zero 0“ C 

• Extremelite Sub-Zero -5" C 


Features: 


! Ripstop nylon shell 

1 Silktex^M lining 

^ Insufil Thermo bonded fibre 

lightweight and compact 

Hdeal for backpacking and bushwalking 


Features: 


• Diamond Tex^'^Ripstop shell 

• Thermaspace'^'^ lining - designed to reflect body heat 

> Dupont® Thermolite Plus filling 

> Duraflex® quick-release buckles for easy storage 
YKK auto-lock zippers | 


Trek Advance Series 


1 1 YKK I 


' Ultra Lite Trek +3“ C 

■ Lite Trek O^C 

■ Trek -5”C 

• Super-Trek -10" C 




Swag Bag 0" C 
Big Man Hood-2" C 
'y* Bushman Hood -6" C 


Features: 

• Large and roomy family-camping models 

• 90 cm wide x 190 cm long 

• Cotton or flannelette lining 

• Ideal for swags, caravan, 4WD or general camping 

• All models can be joined to form a double 


ALL ROMAN SLEEPING BAGS ARE SOLD WITH A LIFETIME ZIPPER GUARANTEE*. 

♦Freight to and from the factory is at customer expense. 

Our temperature ratings have been tried and tested within the field and under laboratory conditions. However, temperature ratings are a guide only and vary 
from person to person. It is assumed that in cool conditions the user will wear thermal underwear, have a quality camping mat and be in a tent or like shelter, ' 


Big Man 0" C 


Bushman -4“ C 


CONTACT DETAILS 


For further information or a free catalogue, please call ROMAN Head Office on ph (02) 9516 5150/ fax (02) 9516 4757 
Web: www.roraan.com.au e-mail: info@roman.com.au 


ROMAN AGENTS: 

NSW/ACT Cohn Hutchinson.0417 478227 SA Mutual Agencies.(08) 8410 7477V TAS Waratah.(03)6331 3682 

VIC Victorian Outdoor..(03)9431 4990 WA Jackson Outdoor.0402 056749 QLD Don Campbell.0413 616 330 


































Gear Survey 


Down sleeping-bags 

Jim Graham plumps 'em up 


Wild Gear Surveys: 
What they are and 
what they're not 

The purpose of Wild Gear Surveys is to 
assist readers in purchasing specialist out¬ 
doors equipment of the quality and with 
the features most appropriate for their 
needs; and to save them time and money 
in the process. 

The cost of 'objective' and meaningful test¬ 
ing is beyond the means not only of Wild, 
but of the Australian outdoors industry in 
general and we are not aware of such test¬ 
ing being regularly carried out by an out¬ 
doors magazine anywhere in the world. 
Similarly, given the number of products in¬ 
volved, Held testing is beyond the means of 
Australia's outdoors industry. Wild Gear Sur¬ 
veys summarise information, collate and pre¬ 
sent it in a convenient and readily compara¬ 
ble form, with guidelines and advice to assist 
in the process of wise equipment selection. 

Surveyors are selected for their know¬ 
ledge of the subject and their impartiality. 
Surveys are checked and verified by an in¬ 
dependent referee, and reviewed by Wild's 
editorial staff. Surveys are based on the 
items' availability and specifications at the 
time of the relevant issue's production; ranges 
and specifications may change later. Before 
publication each manufacturer/distributor is 
sent a summary of the surveyor's findings 
regarding the specifications of their prod¬ 
ucts for verification. 

Some aspects of surveys, such as the as¬ 
sessment of value and features—and espe¬ 
cially the inclusion/exclusion of certain 
products—entail a degree of subjective 
judgement on the part of the surveyor, the 
referee and Wild, space being a key consid¬ 
eration. 

'Value' is based primarily upon price rel¬ 
ative to features and quality. A product with 
more elaborate or specialised features may 
be rated more highly by someone whose 
main concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion is 
'wide availability'. To qualify, a product must 
usually be stocked by a number of special¬ 
ist outdoors shops in the central business 
districts of the major Australian cities. With 
the recent proliferation of brands and mod¬ 
els, and the constant ebb and flow of their 
availability, 'wide availabilit/ is becoming an 
increasingly difficult concept to pin down. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, 
impartiality, comprehensiveness and useful¬ 
ness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the 
obvious human elements that may affect 
assessment, the quality, materials and spec¬ 
ifications of any product may vary markedly 
from batch to batch and even from sample 
to sample. It is ultimately the responsibility 
of readers to determine what is best for 
their particular circumstances and for the 
use they have in mind for gear reviewed. 


For a down sleepinc-bac to comply 

with its job description it must trap enough 
warm air to insulate its occupant from the 
cold, external air. The bag should effect 
this basic function without causing the 
occupant to shiver or sweat excessively. 

)ust as a single pair of boots may be 
comfortable for one wearer and torture 
for another, a sleeping-bag should be 
matched to the dimensions and meta¬ 
bolic rate of the user as well as to the 
temperature and conditions in which it is 
to be used. It is the occupant who pro¬ 
duces the heat, not the sleeping-bag. 

1 have attempted to short-list a range 
of sleeping-bags suitable for three-four 
season bushwalking and widely available 
in the specialist outdoors shops in major 
capital cities. The tiered prices within each 
brand surveyed are indicative of the quality 
of the fill, fabric, design and construction; 
these factors ultimately determine how 
well the bag will insulate the occupant 
from environmental extremes. 

Seasons 

Manufacturers and retailers use the four 
seasons as a consumer guide for matching 
sleeping-bags to climatic conditions. A 
drawback to this system is the variety of 
weather in a large country such as Aus¬ 
tralia. Spring is far cooler in southern 
Tasmania than in northern Queensland. 
Snowfall in summer is not unusual on 
the high plains in the south-eastern States. 
For most bushwalkers a suitable sleeping- 
bag would be one with at least a three- 


season and preferably a four-season rating. 
Provided that a suitable shelter, sleeping- 
mat and inner sheet are used, such a bag 
should give its occupant sufficient in¬ 
sulation in most Australian conditions. 
Those who like to venture above the 
snowline and very cold sleepers may like 
to try a four-plus season rating. 

Shape 

Down sleeping-bags are available in two 
basic shapes. Tapered rectangular bags 
have room for the legs and feet to move 
around and will therefore allow a greater 
range of sleeping positions. The foot sec¬ 
tion can be partially or fully unzipped to 
vent the bag on warm nights. They can 
also be zipped together to form double 
bags or opened up completely as a large 
doona. Mummy bags are cut to hug the 
waist and legs and are more thermally 
efficient. Because there is less air inside 
the bag, less body heat is expended to 
keep the mummy bag warm. A mummy 
bag with the same seasonal rating as a 
tapered bag will generally be lighter and 
more compact. However, if you've never 
used one before it's wise to take a 
mummy bag for a test drive before you 
shell out. 

Weight 

The weights listed in this survey were 
provided by the manufacturers. A word 
of caution: if weight is a critical factor you 
may like to weigh each bag individually. 


Not the kind of conditions likely to lure a man out of a decent sleeping- 
bag! Stephen Curtain 
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I recently discovered that two down sleeping- 
bags 1 bought have different weights from 
those listed in the brochures—they weigh 
1780 grams and 1641 grams, respectively, 
rather than the listed weights-1600 grams 
and 1450 grams. Discrepancies of up to 25 
per cent have been noted in some products. 

Loft 

Loft rating is an important but controversial 
subject. Manufacturers usually quote the 
minimum tested lofting capacity of the 
down used to fill their bags but this is not 
always the case. The greater the loft, the 
better the insulation it will provide at any 
given weight. Duck down tends to have a 
lower loft rating than goose down and duck 
down is generally only used in entry4evel 
bags. Down from mature, free-range geese 


that live in cold climates is considered to be 
the best and, not surprisingly, it is the most 
expensive. The 'puffiness' of a down-filled 
bag that is laid out to loft provides a visual 
clue to the quality of the down. 

Outer 

Down is an extremely good insulator; its 
plumules trap body heat very effectively as 
long as it is dry. But here is the greatest 
limitation of down—if it gets wet its insula¬ 
ting properties are reduced. Leaking tents, 
condensation and liquid spills are all 
potential problems during a bushwalk. That 
isn't a reason to choose a synthetic fill! Rather, 
consider a sleeping-bag with a waterproof 
shell. For years Gore Dryloft was the pre¬ 
mium fabric for down protection. Alternative 
fabrics such as Dryheat, Hydronaut XT, 


Conduit SL and Epic now provide similar 
water-resistance at a lower cost. These fabrics 
are also windproof and retain body heat 
effectively but they don't breathe as well 
and are slightly heavier than Gore Dryloft. 

Zips 

The products in this survey have good- 
quality YKK zips. Most of the tapered bags 
are more versatile as they have two-way, 
full-length side- and foot zips. 

Sizes 

Some manufacturers make variations of 
their popular, down-filled bags to fit the 
dimensions of taller, shorter or broader 
individuals. I saw several women's models 
during the survey process. 
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Proudly Australian Owned and Made! 



Super Reflecto 

• Double layer 

• Neck muff 

• Weight 1500 gm 

• Suitable for use to ■ 


Reflecto Lite 

• Single layer 

• Weight 800 gm 

• Suitable for use i 


Fine Stitching 

More fine stitches 


Draw-cord 

Plastic cord lock prevents 
rusting. Nylon spun 
Rayon cord. 


Hood 

Unique 

contoured 

dimensional 


AlulKe Lining 

Breathable barrier 
Thermal 
insulation lining 
Maximum warmth 
Minimum bulk 


7 Hole 
Microblend 

Provides world-class 
insulation. 


Neck Muff 

Prevents heat loss around 
the shoulders. 
(Super Reflecto only) 


100% Nylon 

210T70D extra-strong 
knit-lock weave. 


Zip Tape 

Runs along the zip 
to prevent it from 
snagging. 


Draught Stop 

Covers the zip to eliminate 
cold draughts and heat escaping. 


Carry Bag 
Compressed 


Twin Zips 

'Wo zips - one at base, the other along 
the side, to join two sleeping bags 
together, bottom zip for ventilation. 


Available at all leading outdoors stores 


www.aurorasleepingbags.com.au 










Design 

This rating is a subjective assessment of 
how well the combined features of each 
product could be expected to provide com¬ 
fort, protection and insulation when used 
inside a shelter (such as a tent). Points were 
awarded according to: 

• The shape and placement of baffles and 
dividers 

• The positioning of draught tubes and 
neck muffs 

• The shape of the hood 


Buy right 

• Always try your sleeping-bag before 
you buy. Check whether the zips snag 
easily or run freely. Check the fit, 
especially around your hips, shoulders 
and head, and check the length. Try 
whether the draw-cords are easy to 

• For year-round bushwalking, tapered 
rectangular bags are highly recom¬ 
mended for their versatility and better 
ventilation. 

• Cold sleepers should buy a bag with a 
higher season rating. If size and weight 
are an issue buy the best quality down 
possible, consider a mummy bag and 
use a compression sack. 

• A down bag is an investment and 
should last at least ten years if you 
care for it properly. Don't skimp on 
quality or season ratings just to beat 
your budget. That breathable, water¬ 
proof fabric costing an extra $100 may 
prove invaluable when conditions are 
wet or damp. 


Construction 

This rating is a subjective assessment of 
how well the features and materials are put 
together. Points were awarded according to: 

• The quality of the materials used—zips, 
outer and inner fabrics, draw-cords 

• The quality of the cut and stitching 

• The quality of the down 

• The overall size and weight of the bag in 
the stuff sack provided 

High-quality down, breathable and water¬ 
proof fabrics, and compression sacks were 
rated higher. 

Value 

This rating, too, is subjective; it balances the 
design and construction of each product 
against its price. 

Approximate price 

The prices provided are for standard-sized 
models and were current for September 
2002. O 

Jim Graham is a Melbourne-based physical/outdoor 
educator of 15 years' experience. He enjoys sharing his 
iove of bushwalking, mountain-bike riding and white- 
water rafting with young peopie. His favourite outdoors 
classrooms are in the South Island of New Zealand. 

This survey was refereed by Chris Baikie. 
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CANT HELP WITH THE BRIDGE 
BUT WE CAN MAKE THE WATER SAFE, 



No matter where you go or what you do, safe water is essential. 

Within the Katadyn family of water systems you'll find just what you need for your trip. 
From a name that's been trusted since 1928. 



FOR EXPEDITION, LONG-TERM OR PROFESSIONAL USE. 

Katadyn's classic Pocket Filter combines the highest quality and ultimate durability. So 
good, it comes with a 20-year warranty! Ultra rugged construction utilises stainless steel 
and aluminium components. 50,000-litre cartridge capacity. Ceramic filter technology 
combined with silver is effective against bacteria, protozoa and cysts. The Pocket or 
the Combi, which comes with a separate carbon stage to reduce chemicals, are the best 
you can buy. If viruses are a concern just add Katadyn Micropur Forte tablets or liquid. 

Katadyn 



FOR CAMPING, BACKPACKING AND TRAVELLING. 

Lightweight, very fast and easy to use. Effective against bacteria, protozoa and cysts. 
High output—1 to 1.5 litres/minute. Pleated cartridge with very large surface area 
resists clogging and dramatically improves output. Includes a carbon core to remove 
some chemicals and improve taste and smell. Models available. Hiker and Guide. If 
viruses are a concern just add Katadyn Micropur Forte tablets or liquid. 


PUR 



FOR SOLO AND ULTRALIGHT TREKS. 

Exstream is the safest choice for a water-bottle system. Effective against viruses, 
bacteria, protozoa and cysts. The only 'bottle' registered with the US EPA which 
eliminates viruses. Small, simple and lightweight. Easy to use. 

Models available: Mackenzie 1000 ml and Orinoco 750 ml. 


EX$TRERM 


THE KATADYN FAMILY OF BRANDS. 

www.katadyn.com/purwww.exstreamwater.com 
Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Call (02) 9438 2266 for your free brochure or nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies.com.au 
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Gear Survey 


Water filters and purifiers for bushwalking 

Richard King filters the good from the bad 



Wild Gear Surveys: 
What they are and 
what they're not 

The purpose of Wild Gear Surveys is to 
assist readers in purchasing specialist out¬ 
doors equipment of the quality and with 
the features most appropriate for their 
needs; and to save them time and money 
in the process. 

The cost of objective' and meaningful test¬ 
ing is beyond the means not only of Wild, 
but of the Australian outdoors industry in 
general and we are not aware of such test¬ 
ing being regularly carried out by an out¬ 
doors magazine anywhere in the world. 
Similarly, given the number of products in¬ 
volved, field testing is beyond the means of 
Australia's outdoors industry. Wild Gear Sur¬ 
veys summarise information, collate and pre¬ 
sent it in a convenient and readily compara¬ 
ble form, with guidelines and advice to assist 
in the process of wise equipment selection. 

Surveyors are selected for their know¬ 
ledge of the subject and their impartiality. 
Surveys are checked and verified by an in¬ 
dependent referee, and reviewed by Wilds 
editorial staff. Surveys are based on the 
items' availability and specifications at the 
time of the relevant issue's production; ranges 
and specifications may change later. Before 
publication each manufacturer/distributor is 
sent a summary of the surveyors findings 
regarding the specifications of their prod¬ 
ucts for verification. 

Some aspects of surveys, such as the 
assessment of value and features-and 
especially the inclusion/exclusion of certain 
products-entail a degree of subjective 
judgement on the part of the surveyor, the 
referee and Wild, space being a key consid¬ 
eration. 

'Value' is based primarily upon price rel¬ 
ative to features and quality. A product with 
more elaborate or specialised features may 
be rated more highly by someone whose 
main concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion is 
'wide availability'. To qualify, a product must 
usually be stocked by a number of special¬ 
ist outdoors shops in the central business 
districts of the major Australian cities. With 
the recent proliferation of brands and mod¬ 
els, and the constant ebb and flow of their 
availability, 'wide availability is becoming an 
increasingly difficult concept to pin down. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, 
impartiality, comprehensiveness and useful¬ 
ness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the 
obvious human elements that may affect 
assessment, the quality, materials and spec¬ 
ifications of any product may vary markedly 
from batch to batch and even from sample 
to sample. It is ultimately the responsibility 
of readers to determine what is best for 
their particular circumstances and for the 
use they have in mind for gear reviewed. 


Straining water through a cloth and 

then picking the lumpy bits out of your teeth 
isn't the best way to avoid becoming ill from 
a drink. You need to filter out protozoa, 
bacteria and viruses (refer to box 'What is in 
the water?' and to the previous water filter 
and purifier surveys in Wild nos 54 and 77). 

The units surveyed here are widely avail¬ 
able in outdoors shops with the exception 
of the General Ecology products. The latter 
are new to the Australian market and are 
worth a look due to their suitability for out¬ 
doors use and their unique filtration method. 
The products are available in the Sydney cent¬ 
ral business district or from Happy Wanderers 
Caravan Accessories. For more information, 
contact the importer on (08) 8359 3000 or 
giuliani(gpurifiersaustralia.com.au 


The products included in this survey are 
claimed to meet or exceed the US Environ¬ 
ment Protection Authority standards. They 
will remove virtually all protozoa and bacteria 
from the water—and, in the case of purifiers, 
viruses as well—so the selection process will 
focus on other criteria. 

Most viruses are too small to filter out 
easily. A purifier will either remove or de¬ 
activate virtually all viruses as the water is 
pumped through the unit. The same effect 
may be achieved by dosing filtered water 
before consumption with any number of 
proprietary solutions available from most 
outdoors shops; for example, iodine or 
chlorine. Virus protection is probably not 
required in Australia unless the supply is 
questionable—taking water directly down- 
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First Need® 


Trav-L®-Pure 
Water Purifier ’ 

Distnbuton: Happy Wanderer Caravan ^ 

Accessories and RI’B2 Marketing 

Our most versatile 
purifier. Equally well 
suited for rugged outdoor | 3 
use or resort and business ; * 
travel. Totally self- 
contained-no back- 
washing, hoses or chemicals 
needed. Just a few pumps to 
quickly fill a glass or water bottle. Seals tight for 
easy packing. Includes Cordura tote bag. A 
favourite around the world! US EPA-approved 
removal of viruses, bacteria and cysts. 
Importers: Purifiers (Australia) Pty Ltd, 
Ph/fax (08) 8359 3000. 
www.purifiersaustralia.com.au 
Email giuliani@purifiersaustralia.com.au 


Ever Luanted to knauu 
Luhere you can get a 
aiaterproof, seam- 
seated, fully mesh- 
lined iacket for less 
than $55? 

Rsk for 3 Peaks at 
your specialist 
outdoors shop. 
Rvailable in XS-^IXL 
in eight great 
colours. 


SPEAaco 


"'•loot Soto"®* 


<$55 


stream from a septic system or sewerage 
treatment plant, for example. 

What does all this mean for the user? 
Most of the world's freshwater sources are 
contaminated and this includes municipal 
town supplies (Sydney during the 1990s, 
for example). While all the models surveyed 
will stop most pathogens, they will allow 
some contaminants to pass. As alarming as 
it may sound, it is important to realise that 
humans, as a species, are adapted to most 
pathogens in our drinking-water. It is the 
concentration of pathogens that causes the 
problems; thus treated water is preferable 
as your body usually deals with small doses. 

If all the units provide safe drinking-water, 
how do you differentiate between the prod¬ 
ucts and what does the jargon mean? 

The products surveyed strain the water 
through a material matrix. As a result the 
flow rate is determined by the following 
variables: the pressure differential between 
the input and output sides of the filter ele¬ 
ment, the total filter surface area exposed 


What is in the water? 

Protozoa 

Protozoa are the largest of the water¬ 
borne pathogens (2 to 15 microns) and 
Include Giardia lamblia (treatable with 
prescription drugs), Cryptosporidium par- 
vum (seven to ten days' 'entertainment'), 
and Entamoeba histolytica (symptoms 
last from one week to several months). 
The problem with protozoa is that in some 
cases the cysts that form the transmission 
phase of the pathogen are either resistant 
or immune to the chemical dosing of the 
infected water so, with the exception of 
pentavalent Iodine, iodine or chlorine 
treatments won't stop Infection. 

Bacteria 

Bacteria are the middle-sized group and 
include Campyiobacter, Escherichia coli 
(E coli), Salmoneila and Shigeiia. Bacteria 
are susceptible to both chemical treat¬ 
ment and filtration. You are more likely to 
suffer infection by bacteria due to poor 
hygiene in food preparation and handling, 
or failing to wash your hands before you 
put something in your mouth. 

Viruses 

Viruses are the smallest pathogen and the 
most difficult group to remove from the 
water. Generally they won't kill you but 
viruses can make life less than pleasant. 
The most common are rotavirus, various 
strains of hepatitis, meningitis and norwalk 
virus. Viruses are too small to be removed 
by mechanical sieving filtration, and 
either iodine or chlorine is added to the 
water to ensure their inactivation. The only 
brand surveyed to use a non-chemical 
means of purifying water is General Eco¬ 
logy. 


to the water-pressure gradient and, finally, the 
size and number of pores in the filter matrix. 

Glass-fibre filters use bundled strands of 
glass fibres. This type of filter provides good 
flow rates and is less susceptible to clogging 
due to the greater relative surface area for 
the same physical volume of the filter ele¬ 
ment as compared to a ceramic filter. Glass- 
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Water filters and purifiers for bushwalking 



fibre filters can be very difficult or impos¬ 
sible to clean when they finally clog. They 
also usually have a larger pore size than 
ceramic filters; for example, 0.3 micron. 

Ceramic filters require a greater pressure 
differential (that is, they are harder to 
pump) for the same volume of water. The 
filter elements are more fragile. However, 
as most of the filtering is on the surface, 
they can be scraped clean many times. 

Structured-matrix units use a combina¬ 
tion of microfiltration, molecular sieving and 


broad spectrum adsorption, and electro- 
kinetic attraction. The removal of particles, 
including viruses, is not directly dependent 
on absolute pore size—as is the case in the 
other models surveyed. An activated-carbon 
filter element has been added to some 
models to remove unpleasant tastes and 
most chemicals; however, the activated car¬ 
bon will usually have a significantly shorter 
life span than the rest of the filter element. 

In general, the quality of the filter unit's 
construction and the materials used will in¬ 


fluence the weight and robustness of the 
unit. Weight is invariably linked to strength, 
all other things being equal. The arrange¬ 
ment of the water input and output systems 
will influence the user's liking for the unit. 
Some will prefer the output receptacle to 
be firmly attached to the filter pumping 
unit; others will like having a hose so that 
non-standard bottles may be filled. 

In summary, do you require a microfilter 
or a purifier level of protection? Another 
important consideration is flow rate; for 
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Water in the Australian bush 

Is it safe to drink? By Stuart Dobbie 


Most countries, from the poorest 

'developing' nations to the mighty, overde¬ 
veloped USA, have problems with water 
quality. What about here in Australia? I grew 
up with the concept of carrying a plastic cup 
on the outside of my pack, within easy reach 
to dip into whatever gently flowing creek 
happened to cross the track. In recent years 
my bushwalking friends have been return¬ 
ing from walks with stories of gut infections 
attributed to drinking impure water. Lake 
Tali Kamg; Frenchmans Cap; the Snowy 
River. Are the precious waterways in Aus¬ 
tralian National Parks still safe? 

What makes you sick 

Impure water makes you sick when organ¬ 
isms in the water infect you. There are 
several different types: 

• Viruses—subcellular genetic parasites 
that reproduce in the cells of a host; 

• Bacteria—tiny cellular life forms; 

• Protozoa—parasitic organisms such as 
giardia that infect the digestive system. 

Symptoms of a bacterial or protozoan gut 
infection include stomach cramps, diarr¬ 
hoea, fever and chills, nausea and vomiting. 
Depending on the type of infection, the 
symptoms may disappear after a few days 
or persist and require medical attention. 
During a walk the main concerns are dehy¬ 
dration and patient comfort. Evacuation 
may be required if problems are severe or 
persist for more than a few days. Viral in¬ 
fections which include nasties such as hepat¬ 
itis A are more serious and the symptoms 
vary from one virus to another. 

You may also become sick if other toxins 
are in the water. Waste from factories and 
houses, chemicals dumped from logging 
activity and run-off from roads are all poten¬ 
tial contaminants. Even if the contaminant 
is not immediately harmful to humans, such 
as sediments from four-wheel-drive activity 
or soap and detergents from washing, the 
effect of changed conditions on aquatic life 
may compromise the quality of the water 
downstream. 

When is the water 
likely to be bad? 

I surveyed rangers from a few popular Aus¬ 
tralian National Parks. 1 asked what they 
thought were the major threats to water 
quality in their park. It appears that each 
park has specific problems but every park 
ranger considers bad camping practices are 
a concern. 

In the Otway Ranges in south-west Vic¬ 
toria run-off from agriculture is a key problem 
as it raises the nutrient continent in the 


water and increases the prevalence of E 
Colt bacteria. 

In the Stirling Ranges in Western Australia 
water generally flows out of the park rather 
than into it so there is little concern about 
agricultural run-off. However, tap- and tank 
water are routinely checked for E Colt. 'Most 
of the natural flowing sources of water in the 
Stirlings are considered reasonably good 
quality', says Stirling Ranges ranger Karlene 


Bain. 'Healthy mosses and frog activity are 
good indicators of the health of the water.' 

Visitors to the Alpine National Park are 
advised to be careful near popular camp¬ 
sites, huts and toilets. Water should be col¬ 
lected upstream from these sites. Major 
streams, rivers and creeks that flow into the 
park from surrounding farmland and areas 
that are grazed by cattle or horses should 
be treated with caution. 'Water is generally 
good but we often advise visitors to boil 
water because it is found that people some¬ 
times react badly to untreated water', ad¬ 
vises ranger Gill Anderson. She cites faecal 
waste from humans, cattle and horses as the 
main pollutants as well as soap and deter¬ 
gents. Sources of contamination include: 'Pit 
toilets, inappropriate camping techniques, 
cattle grazing and areas heavily used by 
horse-riding parties, especially near rivers and 
streams used for horse washing, camping 
and drinking.' 

A walking permit for the northern section 
of Wilsons Promontory National Park in 
Victoria includes a friendly warning about 
the water. At the Tin Mine Cove camp-site 
discarded toilet paper in the bushes above 
the creek reinforces the warning! 

Development along the ridgelines in the 
Blue Mountains in New South Wales rules 
out the collection of water from the rivers 
and creeks below. Any watercourse where 
humans have access to the watershed may 
be contaminated. 


Treatment 

If you suspect that your water is contami¬ 
nated, there are several methods of 
sterilisation. The method you choose will 
depend on personal preference. The most 
common are: 

• Boiling 

• Chemical treatment 

• Using a water filter 


If you have an ample energy source such 
as a stove, boiling is the most straight¬ 
forward method. A few minutes at a steady 
boil are enough. At high altitudes you will 
need to increase this time to account for 
the lower boiling temperature. 

Chlorine and iodine tablets are cheap 
and are available in most camping shops. 
Iodine solution can be bought from pharma¬ 
cists; this may be the only source in de¬ 
veloping countries. Iodine is the preferred 
chemical purifier as chlorine does not kill all 
germs. Tablets or measured drops are added 
to water, then you must wait 30 minutes be¬ 
fore drinking it. Some people don't like the 
taste of water treated in this way; flavouring 
with powdered cordials or vitamin C 
tablets may be an option. You will need a 
stronger solution for very cold water. 

In Europe and North America portable 
water filters are popular. Walkers may baulk 
at yet another expensive 'gizmo' but a 
growing band of devotees swear by them. 
Water filters use pressure from a hand 
pump to pass the water through a micro- 
porous core. This removes impurities and 
the water has a clean, fresh taste. However, 
this system is only complete when com¬ 
bined with an iodine filter which will kill 
viruses; these are often sold as 'accessories'. 
Sometimes a carbon filter is used to re¬ 
move the iodine after treatment. 

The effects of long-term exposure to iodine 
are not known; neither iodine tablets nor 



Boiling Boil for several Cheap and simple. Requires an energy source such as a 

minutes Can be combined wood fire (you may be In a popular 

with cooking area where fires are discouraged) or 

a stove with fuel (heavy to carry) 


Chemical treatment- Add chlorine tablets Cheap. Weighs Unpleasant taste. Chlorine may not 

chlorine to water and wait virtually nothing kill some bugs 


Chemical treatment- Add iodine tablets to Cheap. Weighs Some people find the taste unpleasant, 

iodine water and wait 30 virtually nothing Water treated this way cannot be used 

minutes for cooking; it turns your pasta blue! 


Filtration combined Pump water through Good tasting, clear Very expensive. Kits may not last long 

with chemical a specially made water before parts must be replaced, 

treatment device that passes Does not work well with silted water. 

water through an Yet another item to carry in the 

iodine-based filter pack 
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water filters are recommended for long¬ 
term use. None of these methods will re¬ 
liably remove chemical toxins (or salt) 
from water. 

How to avoid contributing 
to the problem 

Germs such as giardia infect a host and 
are transferred to water in faecal waste. 
The water is ingested by another host and 
the cycle continues. Safe camping practices 
entail: 

• Ck)ing to the toilet downhill from camp 
and well away from any watercourse 
or watershed. 

• Digging a 15 centimetre hole and bury¬ 
ing all your waste. Carry a lightweight 
plastic trowel and encourage your com¬ 
panions to use it too. In extremely 
sensitive areas consider a 'carty-in, carry¬ 
out' procedure. Rockclimbers on multi¬ 
day, big-wall ascents now carry 'poo- 
tubes'; multiday cave exploration ex¬ 
peditions have been carrying out their 
faecal waste for years. Support environ¬ 
mental causes that reduce inappropri¬ 
ate or uncontrolled development in or 
near wilderness areas. 

Are Australia's wilderness 
areas safe? 

After interviewing more than a dozen 
rangers from various bushwalking areas 
across Australia it was reassuring to hear 
that most of them—if cautiously—are of 
the opinion that you can drink untreated 
water if you take some precautions. Don't 
collect water too close to camping areas, 
development and the source of the water. 

A major concern is the spread of bugs 
such as giardia, which are extremely prev¬ 
alent overseas. Once they are present, the 
natural cycle from host to water and new 
host may systematically infect creeks and 
streams. Australian bushwalkers and globe¬ 
trotting backpackers will almost inevitably 
introduce such pests. In time it may be¬ 
come standard practice to treat all water 
before drinking, as is required in most 
other countries. However, by educating 
walkers we can delay the spread of these 
organisms. For the moment we can enjoy 
the unique privilege bestowed by Australia's 
wild places—the freedom to dip your cup 
into a clear, flowing stream and take a 
well-earned drink. O 

Stuart Dobbie is a perpetual bumbly climber. A perfect 
day is one spent lost on some big, iong-forgotten ciiff 
miles from anywhere. He also enjoys long ski tours, sea 
kayaking trips and photography. He has a boring desk 
job which he avoids as much as he can. 


example, Katadyn filters tend to be slightly 
harder and slower to pump due to the 
smaller pore size and easily cleaned ceramic 
filter elements. So, if field reliability is more 
important than easily producing a couple of 
litres, you may prefer a product with a 
ceramic filter element. On the other hand, 
if you will be out for only a few days and 
prefer a unit that's easier to pump, a product 
using a glass-fibre or structured-matrix filter 
element may be a better choice. 

Tips for users 

• Collect water from the cleanest available 
water source; check what is upstream 
for at least 50 metres, and take water from 
a running source rather than a stagnant 
pool. Avoid raw sewage and undiluted 
industrial discharges if possible. 

• Prefilter the water by using either a pro¬ 
prietary prefilter such as SweetWater's 
80 micron unit or your own prefilter 
made out of coffee filters and a rubber 
band—the fewer contaminants that have 
to be removed by the filter element, the 
longer the filter will last. 

• Follow the manufacturer's instructions 
when storing the filter—it will prevent 
problems next time you try to use the 
unit. 

• Prevent cross-contamination of the in¬ 
put and output sides; the best way to do 
this is to put the input hose in a separate, 
resealable storage bag. 

• Replace the filter element when it reaches 
the end of its life. Manufacturers pro¬ 
vide a means of determining this; for ex¬ 
ample, a ceramic gauge or food colouring. 
In all cases, a good indication is when the 
unit becomes more difficult to pump. 

• In most cases, it is prudent to take a 
spare cartridge unless the filter element 
is new; even then, it may be worth the 
weight if the trip is for more than a few 
days. 

• It is worth flushing iodised water through 
your filter after each trip to kill any bugs 
collected on the surface of the filter ele¬ 
ment. That way there is no dangerous 
build-up which could break through if 
anything goes wrong. 

Other options 

Water-bottle filters. Water-bottle filters 
are designed for light use such as day-trips 
close to a water source. Compared to the 
pump-style units surveyed, water-bottle 
filters are only suitable for one person, the 
filters are less effective as they have a larger 
pore size (one to two microns), and the 
filter cartridges generally have a shorter life 
span. Products on the market include the 
Bota of Boulder Outback filter, the Exstream 
Orinoco purifier and Mackenzie purifier, the 
Katadyn Bottle purifier and the Aquamira 
Water Bottle and Filter Kit. Prices range 
between $55 and $120. 

Gravity filters. Gravity filters provide safe 
water for up to ten people in a fixed-base 
camp. The upside is that you do not have 
to pump; the downside is the low pro¬ 


duction rate, such as five litres in the first 
hour. Katadyn's Camp (475 grams) and Si¬ 
phon (440 grams) have a ceramic filter with 
a pore size of 0.2 micron. The Camp com¬ 
prises a siphon filter and a ten litre water- 
bag. Fill the water-bag and suspend it from 
a tree. The Siphon makes use of height differ¬ 
entials, capillary pressure and water columns. 

Pump-style filters for large groups. 
The pump-style models below are heavier 
than those surveyed but are suitable for up 
to 25 people in a base-camp environment; 
for example, rafting. The First Need Base 
Camp purifier (two kilograms), manufac¬ 
tured by General Ecology, has a structured- 
matrix filter with a pore size of 0.4 micron 


Buy right 

• Talk to shop staff. Some businesses 
run training courses for retail staff. 

• Decide whether you want a microfilter 
or a purifier. If you are travelling over¬ 
seas, find out whether you can buy 
safe, bottled water: it may be a better 
solution. 

• Decide how many people will probably 
want to use the product on the same 
trip. 

• Keep in mind the durability of the 
product. Will it survive being sat on? 

• Consider the weight; a heavier model 
is usually more durable. 

• If possible, practise pumping water 
through your preferred model before 
you buy it. 

• Can the filter be cleaned? If not, the 
cartridge will be used up sooner than 
those that can be cleaned. 

• Are filter cartridges readily available? 
In most parts of the world, spare parts 
are hard to find. 

• Consider other places and ways to 
buy. Look on the Internet—you will be 
amazed how much information you 
can get. 

• Are spares available? All the products 
surveyed seemed to have a good 
selection of spares readily available. 


(absolute). The approximate rate of output 
is two litres a minute. The Katadyn Expedition 
(5.2 kilograms) has a ceramic filter with a 
pore size of 0.2 micron. The approximate 
rate of output is four litres a minute. 

Chemical purification. Iodine and chlor¬ 
ine are the two most common chemicals 
used to purify water. However, individually 
they will not control some protozoa. They 
also have a tendency to leave an after-taste in 
the water. The dosing of water requires some 
attention to detail as the temperature of the 
water and the contact time are critical (follow 
the manufacturer's instructions). Look out for 
products such as Micropur Forte tablets, which 
contain silver and calcium hypochlorite (100 
tablets for $33), and Coghlan's Drinking 
Water Treatment, which uses iodine (one 
bottle for $15, two-bottle set for $20). O 

Richard King lives surrounded by water-none of which 
he can drink—on a yacht on the east coast of Australia. 
When he's not sailing, he works as a consulting engineer 
and has had to use water filters as a normal part of life. 
This survey was refereed by Roger Caffin. 
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take the load 



LOAD RE-DISTRIBUTION X-SYSTEM 



WEIGHT 
N. 

MINIMIZE FATIGUE 
WHILST MAXIMIZING 
PERSONAL TRAVEL 
COMFORT. 


AVAIUBLE FROM LEADING OUTDOOR ADVENTURE & CAMPING STORES 


edume distributors OUTDOOR SURVIVAL AUSTRALIA PTY LTD viww.outdoorsutviiol.tom.ou 



We guarantee* 
our sandals for 2 years 
and extend this guarantee 
for as long as the 
Green Dot, located on 
the sandal sole, 
remains visible. ^ 
Only Source 
has it! 


The Ultimate 


all terrain sandal 


Only source has the. 


GreenDot 2yed^}ltts 

“^G^arantee 








Equipment 





to reduce sweat under the pack. Dis¬ 
tributed by Outdoor Survival Aus¬ 
tralia. Phone (03) 9775 1916. RRPs 
range from $120 to $145. 


New kid in town 

If you plan to introduce a new brand of 
rainwear to the Australian market you've 
got to be able to survive South-west Tassie, 
let alone the wilds of Sydney's Kent Street 
or Melbourne's Little Bourke Street. If you 
eschew the fabled Gore-Tex as New Zea¬ 
land interloper Oringi has done, you're 
taking on an even greater challenge. How¬ 
ever, this brash Kiwi company comes with 
watertight credentials from one of the world's 
wettest countries and a raft of testimonials 


Cross yaxxr 
Heart? 


Since its introduction to the Aus¬ 
tralian market in 1993, the German 
brand Tatonka has been transformed 
from 'yet another brand of rucksacks 
mainly specialising in day packs' to a 
major player with an innovative range 
that includes something for every kind 
of pack wearer. Tatonka's new range 
of Motion (three sizes) and Glacier 
(two sizes) packs, available this sum¬ 
mer, continues this trend. The intro¬ 
duction of a new load-carrying sys¬ 
tem (called X-Lite), which has crossed 
metal rods that load the hip-belt, en¬ 
ables a heavier load to be carried in a 
smaller pack. The packs also demon¬ 
strate the results of considerable effort 


Tatonka Motion 30 rucksack 


Buller overtrousers) were certainly light 
and supple and are said to be breathable as 
well (but less so than Gore-Tex). No glues 
or sealing tape are used—the sections are 
welded together. RRP $259.95 and $139.95, 
respectively. Phone Oringi's Australian 
office on 1800 674 640. 

Something old, 
something new 

Is it the great Aussie thong or is it a sport 
sandal? The Source Equator is both! At 
the front a familiar thong goes between 
your first two toes. At the back is the highly 
adjustable X-Gross strapping system. New 
in 2003, the Equator is distributed by Out¬ 
door Survival Australia. Phone (03) 
9775 1916. RRP $115. 

For decades the name Meindl has been 
a byword of quality at the heavy-duty end 
of the European walking- and moun¬ 
taineering-boot market. Local distributor 
Stager Sport (phone 103] 9529 2954) 
has had to work hard in the crowded and 
fiercely competitive local market. Stager 
Sport has just introduced a range of lighter 
walking shoes, the nubuck leather and 
Cordura Magic series. The Magic Men 
Low 3000 has an RRP of $250. 

Originally imported by the now defunct 
Patagonia Australia, Montrail walking 
boots are available again, this time from 
Snowgum shops. Snowgum has adopted 


t eft this 


A wristwatch-style global positioning 
system? Now that's news! Casio's Pro 
Trek Satellite Navi may be just the 
ticket for those who want to travel light 
but require the accuracy of a GPS. The 
unit includes a built-in, re¬ 
chargeable lithium bat¬ 
tery. Distributed by 
Shriro Australia. 

Phone (02) 9415 
5000. RRP $899. 

Speaking of light¬ 
weights, Black Dia¬ 
mond's Ion head- 
torch weighs a mere 
35 grams (including bat¬ 
tery)! It has two LEDs and 
the claimed bum time is 15 
hours. Previously available 
only in Paddy Pallin shops, 
the Black Diamond head- 
torch range is now available 
throughout Australia. Distributed 


by Sea to Summit. Phone 1800 787 677. 
Ion RRP $59.95. 

'Techno junkies Dream—Whiz Bang 
WTC!' screams the press release for the 
- _ Suunto X6 Wristop 
Computer which, we 
are assured, will 'im¬ 
prove and monitor your 
performance—no kid¬ 
ding!' The X6 combines 
an altimeter and heart- 
rate monitor. Distrib¬ 
uted by Sheldon and 
Hammond. Phone 
1800 209 999. RRP 
$699. 


Left, Casio 
Pro Trek Satel¬ 
lite Navi GPS. 
Right, Suunto X6 
Wristop Com¬ 
puter. 

Left, Black Dia¬ 
mond Ion headtorch. 


to the effectiveness of its Flexothane stretch¬ 
able and lightweight fabric. The samples we 
inspected (the Grampian jacket and 


Oringi Grampian jacket 
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How many times have you asked yourself, “why 
don’t they make a bush walking jacket that’s long 
enough to keep my darn shorts dry?” 

That’s what clients have been asking since we launched the 
revolutionary Flexothane Grampian jacket in 1999. After 
numerous feedback sessions, the number one improvement 
suggestion from all current users was, “Make it longer!”. 

So we have. The Grampian jacket now has a long back length 
of 105cm. That means no more wet shorts!!! And that’s not 
all — check out the other great design features on the 


• Peaked, fold away, adjustable hood 
Fits alt head sizes! 

• Garment weight just 700 grams 
Takes up minimal space! 

• Double storm flap, press stud and zip 
closure system 

• Full internal storm cuff and Velcro 
wrist to help prevent water run back 

• Draw cord through waist for shape 

• Extra long back length - 105 cm 

All these great features for the low 
investment of _ _ 

. 5259.95 

^ ^ Colours: jade/Navy, Red/Navy 
Sizes: S-XXL 

XXXL ($279.95) 


ORmGI 


31 Mama street Healesville Vic 3777 

PHONE FREE 1800 674640 


to Super lightweight, soft and comfortable. 

“ Machine washable 

Unbelievably strong a 5 ! 3 alr permeable / 
Resistant to oil derivatives and a wide M 
I variety of chemicals 

• www.oringi.com.au ^ 


At last! A jacket that keeps 
you and your shorts dry. 




Mtelligent Equipment k the Oit^^ 




5CHRADE Tlie New Sthrade i-QUIP™ is perfect for all outdoor activities including 
IIA hiking, bockpocking, comping and more! 

^ The i-Quip offers the ultimate in convenience ond is smart enough to "ge* 

you there faster, safer and easier." The Schrode i-Quip computer module is outfitted with today's 
finest mobile electronics. The i-Quip is well equipped to tackle basic tasks - or to be on outdoor 
survival specialist. 

Let Schrade's NEW i-Quip "Intelligent Equipment for the Outdoors" maximize your outdoor 
adventures! 


For more information on the Schrade i-Quip or other Schrade products, 
call Sheldon and Hammond on 1800 209 999 or visit our website: schradeknives.com 


a)MPUM MODULE IMPLEMENT POD 

• Altimeter • Phillips Screwdriver 

(to 29,500 ft.) , ploflieoJ Screwdriver 

•Cutting Blade 

(Thermometer, Standard 8, Metric) ^ ^ 

• Digital Compass | 

•Time/Clock 'Cap lifter 

(Stapwatch, Alarm & Backlight) , Opener 

• Cork Screw 


OTHER (OUUKS: 

• LED Flashlight 

• Signal Mirror 

• Survivol Whistle 

(SOLAS Certified) 

• Lighter Compartment 
•Belt Clip 
























PERSONALISED GUIDING & 

SPECIALISED INSTRUCTION I T I 
WE WILL CONVERT YOUR 
ASPIRATIONS INTO REALITY 
Telephone:+64 3 443 9422 

www.AspiringGuides.com 


HANDS ON' 

“•—CHALLENGES 

Travel 

^ the werld 


It won't cost you a cent! 
Call now on 

02 9975 8276 ! 

Peru 

10 day trek through 

the Andes to Machu Picchu 

New Zealand 

10 day trek and kayaking 
Abel Tasman Park 

Russia 

16 day cycling tour 
St Petersburg to Moscow 

Fiji 

9 Day kayak around 
Yasawa Island chain 


or select your own challenge! 
C'mon personally challenge 
yourself & raise funds for 
The Spastic Centre! 


CLIMB 

ALPINE 

STYLE , 

NEW ZEALAND^ \ 

First ski-dasceni, Mt. D'Arc^^Mt. Cook National Park) 
Photography by Mark Sodon - Olf Piste Photography' 


Expand your 
horizons..a 

...recreationally and professionally, 
with innovative instruction courses, 
remote sea kayak eco trekking and 
corporate development programs. 

• Instruction courses to suit everyone, 
from beginners to sea kayak instructors 

• Sea kayak eco touring, from a day 
to multiday expeditions 

• Adventure based development and 
learning programs 

Professional attitude, comprehensive risk 
management and safety protocols. 
Australian Canoe Inc National Training 
Provider. Fully qualified sea guides and 
sea instructors. 

Licensed operator with Parks Victoria. 

Full public liability insurance cover. 

Meridian Kayak 
Adventures 
1300 656 433 

www.meridiankayak.com.au 
email: meridian@ocean.com.au 


Montrail's exhaustive fitting system. It is 
claimed that this system was developed and 
new lasts introduced after 'scanning 800 000 
pairs of feet to find out the true shape of 
the average person's feet'. The Montrail 
'Clinical Catalogue' from Snowgum includes 
five models; top of the range is the Torre 
GTX O 


tnix 

Better gaiter 
straps 

Lashings of common 
sense from 
Mar’tin Stone 

Most gaiters have a strap or tie that 
passes under the instep of your boot to 
hold the gaiter snugly in place. The many 
designs almost invariably suffer from 
two problems: 

The straps/ties qyickly wear out and 
are difficult to replace in the field. 

The fastenings are difficult to operate 
when frojen or clogged with mud or dirt 



ankle of each gaiter with a 'slotted D- 
ring' as shown. You can make these from 
three millimetre stainless steel or brass 

Replace each strap/tie with a simple loop 
of three millimetre nylon cord, knotted at 
one end as shown. Carry two spare 
loops in your repair kit 

To fasten, push the knot through the 
wide mouth of the D-ring, then let it slide 
down and Jam in the slot To unfasten, slide 
the knot up in the slot and let it pop back 
through the mouth of the D-ring. 

I have been using my prototypes for 
many years in all sorts of cold and grotty 
conditions and the sheer simplicity of the 
system appears to be foolproof They 
have never come undone by accident but 
they easily unfasten when reqpired, even 
with frozen, furobly fingers. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this sec¬ 
tion; payment is at our standard rate. Send them 
to the address at the end of this department. 


New and innovative products of relevance to the ruck¬ 
sack sports (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including high-resolution digital photos (on CD, 
not by email) or colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and preferably 
not exceed 200 words. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or contad us by email: wild@wild.com.au 
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■U6 S’A'TSi^irements for 
Water Purifjers, It inacti'5 
^®ter-bornevi ruse^oSj 


STOP Viruses with the Guardian'” Purifier System 


This iodine-free purifier systeirfPflJiroes 
the proven Guardian™ Mi^TOter for mici* 

^jpmovd of water-borne ■bacteria orJa 
protozoan parasit^, pjusj jaerfdgrf^^ 


purify one litr 
of water usin; 
ViralStoD™. 


Hoser reservoirs 

Slip a Hoser into a day pack or backpack and 
instantly convert it into a hydration pack for a 
fraction of the cost. 

Durable hydration reservoirs made with taste- 
free triple-laminate material. Hoser reservoirs ■ 
have all the great bottle features plus a I 

drinking tube, HyperFlow™ Bite Valve, and a 
lapel clip for hands-free hydration. 


HyperFlow™ ^ 

platypus 


Platypus water bottles 

Lightweight and collapsible, the Platypus water bottle is unlike any other 
you’ve ever seen.Thanks to its flexibility. Platypus flattens to almost nothing 
when empty, but it stands upright on a stable base when full. 

It conforms to irregularities, so you can fill it from a mere trickle of a creek, 
and stuff it into small, tight spaces inside your pack. Made with durable 
‘triple-layer laminate’ and ‘welded seam construction’. Platypus is so strong it 
withstands freezing and boiling and it comes with a lifetime warranty. 
Platypus is lined with taste-free polyethylene, so your drinking water never 
gets that yucky, plastic taste. 


Big Zip 

Big Zip™ reservoirs feature a patented, bomb-proof, wide-opening zip 
closure.This makes it quick and easy to fill them with water, to add ice cubes 
or drink mixes, and to thoroughly clean and dry. Built with the same flexible, 
durable, three-layer laminate as Platypus bottles. Big Zip™ reservoirs 
likewise have no unpleasant plastic taste. 
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Extending the 
South-west WHA 

There has been considerable publicity 
about a series of karst caves east of 
Blakes Opening in the Huon valley 
(see Wild no 86) near Tasmania's South¬ 
west World Heritage Area; the caves 
were found by Forestry Tasmania dur¬ 
ing logging activity. Following the dis¬ 
covery of the caves two years ago, For¬ 
estry Tasmania stopped road building 
and suspended logging in the area. 

The Forest Practices Board has sug¬ 
gested that a caver should accompany 
forestry workers on early visits to the 
area; however, the caver must agree 
not to report back to the caving com¬ 
munity. Fbrestry Tasmania has said that 
it will not log the area surrounding the 
known caves but is at present survey¬ 
ing the dolomite and may possibly be 
considering rerouting the access road 
downhill, closer to the Huon River 
and the (in)famous Yo-Yo Track. The 
Wilderness Society, the Native Forest 
Network, Southern Tasmanian Cav- 
emeers and the Greens have all called 
for an extension of the World Heritage 
Area to include the caves and for the 
access road to be rehabilitated. The 
Tasmanian (Government seems unlikely 
to concede any further area to the 
WHA. 

Stephen Bunton 


Write to Jim Bacon, Premier of 
Tasmania and Minister for 
National Parks & Tourism, and to 
Peg Putt, Greens Leader, both c/- 
Parliament House, Hobart, Tas 
7000. Ask for an extension to the 
WHA and the creation of new 
National Parks where the 
conservation values of a particular 
area would be best served by 
long-term protection. 


Friend or FoE? 

Friends of the Earth UK estimates that since 
it launched its first report on the highly de¬ 
structive Indonesian paper industry ('Paper 
Tiger, Hidden Dragons'), Indonesian pulp 
sales to the UK have dropped by 84 per 
cent and paper sales to the UK have drop¬ 
ped by 61 per cent Trade data also show that 
this decline has cost the two paper com¬ 
panies identified (APP and APRIL) about 
£41.3 million (well over A$100 million) in 
lost sales. 

As a direct result of FoE's campaign APP 
has signed an agreement for an independent 
auditor to assess the quality of the remain¬ 
ing forest over which it has logging rights in 
Sumatra to protect the areas that are con¬ 


The hole in the ozone layer is said to be 
closing over, reported The Australian on 
18 September. Research in the 1980s 
linked ozone depletion to chlorofluoro- 
carbons (CFCs) which were formerly 
used in some fridges, foam plastics and 
as a propellant in aerosol sprays. During 
the 1990s the use of CFCs was dras- 


sidered to have high conservation value. 
APRIL has halted logging in Tesso Nilo, the 
largest unprotected area of rainforest in 
Sumatra. Tesso Nilo is the refuge of Sumatran 
elephants. It is also the home of the most 
diverse plant life of any rainforest on earth. 

Ed Matthew 


Plantation 

overload 

For the past seven years the Greens and 
the conservation movement have been 
pushing for an end to old-growth logging 
on the basis that sufficient plantations 
exist to provide saw-logs and wood-chips 
for Australia's needs, reported the Pot- 
oroo Review in its spring issue. A survey 
by the Australian Bureau of Agricultural 
and Rural Economics (ABARE) in August 
showed that there is a glut of timber due 
to the vast plantations established during 
the 1960s and 1970s. 

Figures in the ABARE report suggest 
that by 2006 about 75 per cent of timber, 
rather than the forecast 62 per cent, will 
be taken from plantations. The report 
indicated that as the glut increases, timber 
prices will drop worldwide—Chile, Argen¬ 
tina, South Africa and New Zealand also 
have large potential supplies of plantation 
timber. Native-forest logging is set to under¬ 
mine the market for plantation wood. 


tically reduced due to the Montreal Pro¬ 
tocol adopted in 1987. 

Chief atmospheric research scientist at 
the CSIRO Paul Fraser said that CFCs in 
the atmosphere are declining at a rate of 
about one per cent a year and that in 
about 50 years the ozone layer is expected 
to have closed over completely. 


Wood.-c hips 

• Four Greens were elected in recent Tas¬ 
manian State elections: Peg Putt, Nick 
McKim, Tim Morris and Kim Booth. The 
18.2 per cent vote for the Greens in 
Tasmania is a world record—and the 
trend is growing. As we went to press 
there was even more significant news for 
the Greens in the by-election for the 
New South Wales Federal Govern¬ 
ment seat of Cunningham. In a ma¬ 
jor upset, it was won by Michael Organ, 
giving the Greens their first-ever 
member in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Bob Brown for PM! 

• Japanese-owned wood-chipper Dais- 
howa has failed in an attempt to 
claim $17 000 compensation for lost 
time and production caused by conser¬ 
vationists who prevented a wood-chip 
carrier from loading at the port of Eden, 
NSW. In a bid to protect Australia's trad¬ 
ition of peaceful protests, magistrate David 
Heilpem decided not to make the order 
which had been sought by the prosecution. 

• After the Earth Summit in Johannes¬ 
burg in September, the Australian Con¬ 
servation Fbundation's Don Heruy com¬ 
mented that 'world leaders have brought 
global action on climate change to 
the brink of reality despite a weak 
consensus Plan of Action which will not 
deliver sustainable development for the 
twenty-first century. 
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SC/VRR^ 

no place too far... 


For more than four decades SCARPA boots 
have been recognised for their superb fit, 
function and durability. In fact, we were 
making bushwalking boots when the other 
guys were just making running shoes. 


We go that bit further. 

So you oan. 



Model Shown: SL 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Call (02) 9438 2266 for your nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies.com.au 



Have you visited the 
mtd Web site 

You'll find plenty of new stuff! 

As well as finding out what's in the latest issues of Wild and Rock, and being able 
to order Wild things online, you can see: 

NEWS What's happening at Wild, and special offers 
TIPS Readers' suggestions on how to do it better 
GUIDELINES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 
Writing and submitting photos for Wild and Rock 
GUIDELINES FOR ADVERTISERS 
Supplying advertising material for Wild and Rock 
LINKS Direct to the Web sites of major outdoors enterprises 

^ J A ^ 

In addition, you can see everything from Wild's privacy policy to details of 
hundreds of specialist outdoors enterprises listed in Directories and Classified ads. 

wi/vw. wild.cam.au 
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DEAL 

Phone 

( 03 ) 9826 8483 

or visit 

vwvw.rock.com.au 

for details. 




• TWS recently launched its latest cor¬ 
porate campaign-this time target¬ 
ing Australian banks. Resolutions have 
been submitted to the ANZ, Common¬ 
wealth and the National Australia Bank 
(Westpac is to be contacted shortly). Every 


Australia— Pilliga and Coonoo. The 
chance to protect Pilliga and Coonoo 
State Forests as National Parks represents 
a vital opportunity to preserve large areas 
of temperate woodland from ongoing de¬ 
gradation and damaging practices. O 



Traditional landowners make known their views about uranium mining on 
their land, Jabiluka, Northern Territory. Sandy Scheltema 


shareholder of these banks (about two 
million people) will be asked to vote on 
whether it is appropriate for their bank to 
invest in companies that have a negative 
impact on Australia's old-growth forests. 

• The ACF is calling on mining giant Rio 
Tinto to match its recent words with 
action and begin immediate rehabil¬ 
itation works at Jabiluka. The call 
follows a commitment by the Chairman 
of Rio Tinto to plug the mine shaft at the 
controversial Jabiluka uranium mine in 
Kakadu National Park, Northern 
Territory. 

• New South Wales is to be a State free 
of dedicated' native-forest-fed power 
stations, reports the spring issue of the 
Potoroo Review. Is this a bid for the green 
vote? Is the word 'dedicated' a neat 
escape route for the government when it 
decides to feed some old-growth-forest 
timber into the furnace? Find out the full 
story after the NSW State election in 

Further to the report in Green Pages, 
Wild no 84, a report released in October 
has confirmed that logging Mel¬ 
bourne's water catchments costs the 
city about 60000 megalitres of fresh 
water a year according to the Age. 

• It is estimated that only eight per cent 
of Australia's temperate woodland 
remains. The Brigalow Belt South bio¬ 
region in NSW contains two of the largest 
patches of temperate woodland left in 
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Can’t find 
boots to fit? 

MEINDL available in 
UK sizes 3V2-12 and 
also sizes 13-17. 



For a brochure and details of your 
local stockist, please contact: 
STAGER SPORT AUSTRALIA 

Tel (03) 9529 2954 Fax (03) 9510 0954 
Email meindlau@stagersport.com 



Food, water, 

KTI mini SAT-ALERT 


The essentials when you take a hike, 
go bush, set sail, take off! 

When you go flying, hiking, boating, skiing or four-wheel 
driving, be really prepared. Insist on packing the new 
mini sat-alert RB3 emergency beacon. Once simply 
^ activated, it transmits continuously for up to four days, 

I ensuring your signal is received by the emergency 
services. Designed, manufactured and supported in 
Australia, the unit is Australia’s first microprocessor- 
controlled, pocket-sized beacon transmitting on both 121.5 
and 243 MHz international distress frequencies simultaneously. The new optional strobe 
light can be seen at night for distances of more than four kilometres. It is buoyant, and 
waterproof to a depth greater than three metres. Unlike other units, the batteries are 
fully replaceable. This is not a throw-away. KTI mini sat-alert is designed to the personal 
EPIRB requirements of AS/NZS 4330:2000 with approvals from the Australian Commun¬ 
ications Authority and approved by CASA to the portable E.L.T. requirements of CAR252A. 




KINETIC TECHNOLOGY 
INTERNATIONAL PTY LTD abn5oo58 419 
1 Kembla Sb’eet, Cheltenham East, Yic 3192 
• Phone (03) 9583 9566 • Fax (03) 9583 9805 



spcW uif H f Hese goys, 



The Conservation Alliance has funded many important environmental projects over the last 
five years including Environment Victoria’s ‘Enough is Enough!’ campaign. This highly 
successful project produced a brochure which dramatically increased community 
awareness of the issue of native-vegetation clearing in Victoria. 

Think aboyf sof>f>orfing fhe Miwibcr companies fhc conservafion Alliance. 
Members <ionafe a f>ercenf age of fheir fwnover f« assisf deserving 
environment groups perform vifal utork fo conserve our naforal utild places. 
When you purchase from fhese businesses your dollars make cenfs for fhe 
environment. 


INOV8 0500 888 242 
Macpac www.macpac.co.nz 
Mainpeak (08) 9385 2552 
One Planet (03) 9372 2555 
Outdoor Survival 
(03) 9775 1916 
Perception Kayaking 
(08) 8362 2279 
Polaris (02) 4883 6509 
REI www.rei.com 
Snowgum 1800 811 312 
Wild and Rock 
(03) 9826 8482 
Wilderness Photo 
(03) 6223 2537 
WL Gore 1800 226 703 

The Conservation Alliance is also 
supported by Outdoor Australia magazine 





The Outdoors Industry ^ 

giving back to the Outdoors | 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Reviews 


THE ESSENTIAL LIST 

THE MOUNTAIN TRAVELLER'S HANDBOOK 

Your Companion from City to Summit 

$46.50 

GPS MADE EASY 


3''’ Edition 

$38.95 

THE BRITISH CANOE UNION 


CANOE & KAYAK HANDBOOK 


3'" Edition 

$54.95 

THE ANDES 


A Trekking Guide 

$52.50 

EVEREST 


Expedition to the Ultimate by Reinhold Messner 

$43.95 

EVEREST: The Mountaineering History 

3'" Edition by Walt Unsworth 

$83.50 

HIMALAYA ALPINE-STYLE 


The most Challenging Routes on the Highest Peaks 

$99.95 


OVER THE HIMALAYA 



$99.95 

CHRIS BONINGTON MOUNTAINEER 


30 Years of Climbing on the World’s Great Peaks 

$58.95 

DOUG scon HIMALAYAN CLIMBER 


A Lifetime's Quest to the World’s Greatest Ranges $55.00 

ROTHER WALKING GUIDES 


FinestValleyS Mountain Walks Around Mt Blanc $28.95 

VALAIS EAST 48 


Selected day walks (Switzerland) 

$28.95 

PROVENCE 50 


Selected mountain & valley walks 

$28.95 

ERIC SHIPTON 


The Six Mountain Travel Books 

$72.50 

THE KURT DIEMBERGER OMNIBUS 


3 Books In One 

$67.50 

FRANK SMYTHE 


The Six Alpine/Himalayan Climbing Books 

$72.50 

H.W. TILMAN 


The Eight Sailing / Mountain Exploration Books 

$74.50 

ONE STEP IN THE CLOUDS 


Omnibus of mountaineering novels & short stories$74.50 

JOHN MUIR 


8 Wilderness Discovery Books 

$74.50 

JOHN MUIR 


His Life, Letters & Other Writings 

$74.50 

WHITEWATER NEPAL 


A rivers guidebook for rafting & kayaking 

$64.95 

SEA KAYAK NAVIGATION 


by Franco Ferrero 

$21.95 

CANOE GAMES 



$36.50 

WHITEWATER SAFETY & RESCUE 



$53.95 

THE ART OF FREESTYLE 


A book written by paddlers for paddlers 

$64.50 

THRILL OF THE PADDLE 


Extreme Whitewater Canoeing 

$58.50 

PATH OF THE PADDLE 


An illustrated pide to the art of canoeing 

$58.50 

These books are available from your favourite 

outdoors store, nearest bookshop, or direct from: 



I CALL NOW FOR A FREE CATALOGUE | 


Ph: 02 9695 7055 Fax; 02 9695 7355 

Locked Bag 5900, Botany DC NSW 2019 


Three Men in a Raft 

by Ben Kozel (Pan Australia, 2002, RRP $30). 

Adventures don't come any bigger 
than this tale (originally told in Wild no 
80) of a 7000 kilometre journey from 
the Pacific coast, crossing the con¬ 
tinental divide, then rafting the entire 
length of the Amazon to the Atlantic. 

Of the trio—Adelaidean Ben Kozel, 

South African Scott Borthwick and 
Canadian Colin Angus—only the lat¬ 
ter had any significant rafting know¬ 
how. Their naivete, their shoestring 
budget and patchy knowledge of the 
hazards charges this gripping story 
with authentic, wide-eyed excitement. 

The fact that they survived desperate 
white water, armed attack, assorted 
debilitating ailments and a gmelling 
6000 kilometre row down the flatter 
stretches of the world's mightiest river 
is as much a testament to their re¬ 
markable group spirit as any indi¬ 
vidual resolve. 

Quentin Chester 



Hiking in the Rocky 
Mountains 


Hiking in the 
Sierra Nevada 


by Clem Lindenmayer, Helen Fairbairn 
& Gareth McCormack (Lonely Planet, 
2002, RRP $33). 

Hot on the heels of its 'best-of guide to 
walking in North America, Hiking in the 
USA, Lonely Planet has released new titles 
which make an attempt to cover this vast 



region in more detail. The first of these. Hik¬ 
ing in the Rocky Mountains, makes a valiant 
effort to cover comprehensively a range that 
stretches from the Canadian border to Mex¬ 
ico. With strong emphasis on hikes that take 
two to four days and numerous day walks, 
the book follows Lonely Planet's now well- 
established format and includes excellent 
maps, some appetite-whetting colour photo¬ 
graphs and a wealth of essential information. 

Greg Caire 


by |ohn Mock & Kimberley O'Neill 
(Lonely Planet, 2002, $30.80). 



Lonely Planefs latest USA guide. Hiking in 
the Sierra Nevada, continues tbe company's 
coverage of North American walking. Like 
previous titles in the series, the amount of 
information crammed into this small vol¬ 
ume is impressive and, more surprisingly, 
very easily accessible (through several clear 
indexes). The standard of mapping remains 
very high and the selection of walks is more 
varied than in other titles. The guide pro¬ 
vides descriptions of short walks as well as 
several long-dis¬ 
tance tracks that 
take up to three 
weeks to com¬ 
plete. A recom¬ 
mended pur¬ 
chase for Aus¬ 
tralian bush- 
walkers head¬ 
ing into the 
Sierra Ne¬ 
vada. O 
CC 


Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them 
with a digital image of the cover for reproduction and 
RRP to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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NORMAN 

TRAIL 


Sign Yelloiju 


JOHNNIE KERN 

FITS IN COMFORTABLY 
A R O U N D G O R IE CANYON, 
COLORADO 

WWW. fiEVA. 


THE ORIGINAL SPORT SANDAL. 

THE FUTURE OF OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR. 
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HECYSIEO 

RECREATI€>ISI 


Australia's Leading 
Adventure Gear Factory Outlet. 
O Leading Brands 
ONew & Second Hand Gear 
O Factory Seconds 
O Demo Stock 
O Tents 
O Backpacks 
O Sleeping Bags 
O Footwear 
OGore-Tex Clothing 
O Climbing Equipment 
Let us sell your gear - 
quality equipment wanted. 


rnone luz; :sou4 o loo gp^N 
Wentworth Building, University of Sydney NSW 2006 
Phone (02) 9566 2544 
99 Whitehorse Road, Blackburn VIC 3130 

Phone (03) 9894 4755 


www.recycled-recreation.com.au 
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Wild Shot 



David Noble stocking up 
for a siege at Tibeaudos 
Hut, Snowy Mountains, 
New South Wales. 

Roger Lembit 


Wild welcomes slides for this page; 
payment Is at our standard rate. 
Send them to Wild, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Legends are not made overnight. 
They evolve with time and skill, 
through an unceasing quest for 
quality, without being afraid to 
embrace the new. 


' Cordursf’/suede upper 
' Rugged Vibram^ rubber sele 
■ • Men's 3 wemen's fittings 


For SCARPA, the journey has taken 
50 years. From a family business 
nestled in the foothills of the Italian 
Dolomites, to boots renowned across 
the globe for quality, reliability, 
performance and comfort. 

Every boot that bears the SCARPA 
name has been designed using 
extensive research, followed by 
rigorous testing in the field. 

Crafted using the finest leather and 
materials, they are the product of 
many years of accumulated 
knowledge and experience. 

SCARPA boots are integrated with 
the very latest technology and 
techniques. 

The intelligent combination of high- 
quality materials with the function of 
GORE-TEX'^ lining prevents moisture 
from getting inside your boots. Your 
feet remain permanently dry but can 
still "breathe". The result is a range 
of boots designed, shaped and 
constructed for track walkers and 
travellers who want to pursue their 
recreation to the maximum. j 


^CORE-TEX 


) technelegy 


Like those who wear them, 
SCARPA doesn't compromise. 

It inspires. 


pRE-TEX’'lining 
riled nubuck upper 
Vew ultralight sele technelegy 
^HMen's & wemen's fittings 


3i0RE-TEX 


Distribifted'by_Oaf(icipn|||encies Pty Ltd 
Call (02) S^38 ^O'^for your nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies.conkau 







